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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAI  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
THE  PROJECT,  AN  ORAI  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VAILEY  AUTHORITY. 
THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  7,  1970.   THE  PEACE  IS  NEW  YORK.   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  WAITON  SEYMOUR  PRESENTIY  WITH  DEVEIOPMENT 
AND  RESOURCES  CORPORATION,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY.   THIS  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
INTERVIEW  NUMBER  THREE. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Mr.  Seymour,  can  you  give  some  information  about 

the  relation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with  the  private 
power  companies?   How  did  those  relations  develop  in  the  time 
you  were  there? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      There  were  two  broad  fields.   One  of  them  was  in 
connection  with  acquisition  of  private  properties — privately 
owned  utility  properties,  and  in  that  field  I  was  rather 
closely  involved  with  the  negotiations  in  the  T.E.P.  Company, 
Kentucky-Tennessee  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  the  East 
Tennessee  Light  &  Power  transactions.   The  other  broad  field 
is  in  connection  with  negotiations  with  the  utility  companies 
with  whom  transmission  inter-connections  were  either  maintained 
or  established.   In  those  cases  we  dealt  with  arrangements  under 
which  power  and  energy  would  be  transferred  over  those  facilities 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       college  was  with  the  North  American  Company  in 

(Cont'd.) 

New  York,  a  public  utility  holding  company.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  it  grad- 
ually disappeared  from  the  scene.  Before  this  happened, 
in  1934,  I  went  to  Tennessee  to  join  the  TVA.  My  first 
work  was  in  a  division  known  as  Rates  Research  and  Econo- 
mics under  Mr.  Edward  Falck,  and  my  first  location  was  in 
Chattanooga.  At  that  time  the  Ashwander  Case  was  still 
in  progress,  and  Mr.  Falck  and  some  of  my  other  colleagues 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Alabama  at  that  time.   I  was 
not  involved  except  incidentally  in  the  development  of 
some  information  and  so  on.  We  were  engaged  then  in 
various  early  negotiations  with  municipalities  and  coop- 
eratives and  the  city  of  Chattanooga.  My  own  field  at 
the  time  was  in  the  statistics  and  the  rate  end  of  the 
operations  of  the  division.  This  was  in  the  Power  Divi- 
sion of  TVA,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Chattanooga  at 
that  time. 

The  first  major  activity  that  developed  that 
involved  me  very  intimately  was  the  survey  of  West  Tennes- 
see, which  was  undertaken  in  1935.  This  took  me  to  the 
western  end  of  the  state  for  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  involved  ex- 
amining the  existing  utility  operations  in  Dyersburg, 
Union  City,  Covington,  Jackson,  Trenton,  Milan,  Bolivar, 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       and  Somerville.  The  idea  was  to  develop  basic 

(Cont'd.) 

factual  information  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  fu- 
ture power  market  that  might  exist  in  that  region  for  TVA 
power.  Then,  as  time  went  along,  contracts  were  executed 
with  some  of  those  cities,  and  the  transmission  system  was 
planned  for  expansion  of  the  TVA  system  into  that  area. 
The  expansion  of  TVA's  power  system  was  enjoined,  I  think, 
by  an  injunction  known  as  the  Gore  Injunction,  about  1936- 
'37. 

I  was  involved  in  assisting  the  legal  staff  of 
TVA  in  preparing  the  materials  used  during  the  course  of 
the  constitutional  litigation  which  developed  into  the 
Nineteen-Company  Case.  This  culminated  in  a  trial  in 
Chattanooga  in  1937.  Or  at  least,  beginning  in  '37,  in 
which  I  had  the  pleasure,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  (I  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  it)  of  day-to-day  presence  in  the  courtroom 
and  of  following  very  closely  the  work  of  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides,  and  the  work  of  the  court.  The  witnesses  that 
were  brought  in  on  both  sides  were  not  announced  until 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  their  appearance,  and  this 
meant  that  on  the  TVA  side  we  prepared  a  great  deal  of 
potential  cross-examination-questions  for  possible  witnesses 
that  might  be  brought  in  by  the  other  side.   And  I  remember 
with  a  certain  amount  of  continuing  interest,  the  other 
side  was  often  surprised  to  see  counsel  for  TVA  produce 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       typewritten  corss-examination  questions  for  a 

(Cont'd.) 

witness  that  they  hadn't  advised  the  TVA  side  about.  Any- 
way, as  the  proceedings  continued,  we  were  of  course,  very 
interested  in  watching  and  listening  to  the  appearances  of 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  and  several  others  of  his  fellow  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  utility  companies. 

One  of  the  experiences  that  I  can  remember 
very  well  was  watching  Mr.  James  Lawrence  Fly,  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  TVA,  raise  himself  up  out  of  his  chair  in  all  of 
his  gainly  six-feet-plus  when  Mr.  Willkie1 s  direct  testi- 
mony was  over,  and  say,  "No  questions."  This  was  also 
quite  a  surprise  to  the  other  side,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Willkie  was  primed  with  a  good  deal  of  very  exciting  an- 
swers, but  didn't  get  an  opportunity  to  render  that  testi- 
mony.  In  any  case,  the  decision  rendered  by  that  court 
(which  I  think  was  the  first  three- judge  court  under  new 
legislation  authorizing  that  kind  of  proceeding  for  a 
constitutional  case)  was  rendered  in  favor  of  TVA.  The 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  the  companies  were  thereby, 
ultimately,  I  think,  on  appeal,  finally  decided.   And  I 
don't  believe  that  a  similar  proceeding  would  be  undertaken, 
or  was  undertaken,  thereafter. 

Then  the  next  exceptional,  or  at  least  major, 
event  in  which  I  was  involved,  was  the  joint  Congressional 


MR.  SEYMOUR:        investigation  of  TVA,  which  began  around  the 
(Cont'd.) 

middle  of  1938,  and  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  that 

year.   In  about  November  of  1938,  Mr.  J.  A.  Krug,  the 
Chief  Power  Engineer,  or  Chief  Power  Planning  Engineer, 
perhaps,  of  TVA,  appeared  before  the  committee  for  some- 
thing like  seven  straight  days  of  testimony.  And  in  the 
preparation  of  that  testimony  we  spent  several  weeks  be- 
fore that  appearance  in  Washington  developing  materials 
and  information  in  support  of  that  appearance.  And  I 
remember  very  well  sitting  on  one  side  of  Mr.  Krug  be- 
fore the  committee — Mr.  Wessenauer  sitting  on  the  other 
side — with  Wes  handling  the  technical  elements  of  the 
testimony,  in  terms  of  providing  file  materials  as  needed, 
and  I  was  handling  the  economic  and  policy  side  of  the 
testimony.  Once  in  a  while  members  of  the  committee  in 
addressing  their  questions  to  Mr.  Krug,  would  refer  to  his 
assistants  in  sometimes  cutting  terms,  but  after  the  testi- 
mony was  over  it  was  clear  that  the  committee  and  the  audi- 
ence were  quite  favorably  impressed  with  the  development  of 
the  information  as  provided  by  TVA  through  Mr.  Krug. 

Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  that  investigation  and  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Nineteen-Company  Case,  which  I  believe  came  quite  early  in 
1939,  agreement  was  finally  reached  in  negotiations  between 
TVA  and  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation  for  the 


K. 


MR.   SEYMOUR:  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Com- 

(Cont'd.) 

pany.  This  involved  a  great  deal  of  work  by  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  power  division  in  preparing  materials  first 
of  all  bearing  on  price  and  value  of  the  properties  to  be 
acquired;  and  second,  bearing  on  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perties into  those  to  be  acquired  by  TVA  and  those  to  be 
acquired  by  the  municipalities  and  cooperatives  that  coop- 
erated with  TVA  in  this  acquisition. 

I  remember  one  week  in  February,  1939,  in  which 
three  or  four  of  my  colleagues  and  I  spent  over  a  hundred 
hours  of  work  in  the  offices  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Company,  putting  together  the  factual  information  based 
upon  the  divisions  that  had  been  tentatively  decided  upon. 
The  results  of  that  work  were  used  in  all  of  the  negotia- 
tions from  then  on  with  the  potential  purchasers  of  the 
distribution  property.  The  transaction  was  finally  com- 
pleted on  August  15,  1939,  and  involved  the  presence  at  the 
closing  of  representatives  of  some  thirty  to  thirty-five 
municipalities  and  cooperatives,  and  of  the  TVA,  to  make 
payment.  Therefore,  they  had  to  have  their  checks  with 
them,  and  to  receive  the  deeds  for  the  property  which  was 
changing  hands.  When  everybody  got  up  from  the  table  at 
that  closing  the  transactions  had  been  completed,  and  the 
property  formerly  owned  by  the  Tennessee  Power  Company  was 
then  owned  by  TVA  and  its  collaborators,  the  municipalities 


MR.  SEYMOUR:        and  the  coops. 
(Cont'd.) 


I  think  that  that  transaction  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  carried  out  and  had  several  features  related 
to  the  policies  involved  that  were  of  some  public  signifi- 
cance, including  the  fact  that  the  bond  holders  of  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  were  paid  off  a  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  substantial  property  values  were 
retained  on  account  of  the  preferred  and  common-stock 
holders.  So,  although  the  complaint  had  been  raised  in 
the  past  that  the  United  States  through  TVA  was  considering 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  values  involved  on  the 
private  side,  this  did  not,  in  fact,  take  place. 

So  that  takes  us  up  to  1939,  and  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  chief  of  the  Rate  Division 
of  TVA  in  the  Department  of  Power  Planning,  working  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Krug,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Glaeser  as 
head  of  that  department.  We  were  then  located  in  Knoxville. 
As  the  demand  for  war-time  material  began  to  take  hold  in 
1940-1941,  one  of  TVA1  s  tasks  became  that  of  providing 
power  for  the  aluminum  industry  and  other  industrial-re- 
lated operations.   I  think  it  was  about  1940  that  Reynolds 
Metals  Company  established  its  plant  at  Listerhill,  Alabama. 
It  began  to  establish  its  plant  in  Listerhill,  based  on 
TVA  power.  And  it  was  in  1941,  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       that  the  first  major  effort  had  to  be  made  to 
(Cont'd.) 

conserve  the  utilization  of  electricity  in  the  TVA  power 

service  area  in  order  to  insure  the  continued  full  supply 

for  aluminum  production  needed  by  the  United  States.  We 

were  involved  very  intimately  in  that  effort,  whereas, 

during  the  past  few  years  we  had  been  doing  our  best  to 

promote  the  sale  of  TVA  power.  During  this  period  we  had 

to  de-promote  it.   It  took  a  shifting  of  the  gears  which 

was  not  pleasant,  but  very  necessary. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1941  that  it  became 
apparent  that  "Cap"  Krug  was  going  to  be  moved  to  Washing- 
ton to  handle  electric  power  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wessenauer  took  over  his  responsibilities.   It 
was  not  yet  clear  that  this  change  in  the  management  of  the 
power  program  would  have  to  be  permanent.  Then,  in  the  fall 
of  1941,  along  about  early  November,  the  rains  didn't  come 
and  it  was  again  necessary  to  arrange  a  Valley-wide,  in 
fact,  a  Southeast-wide,  curtailment  program  on  the  cutting 
down  of  the  unnecessary  uses  of  electricity.  This  was 
managed  by  the  office  of  Production  Management,  Power  Divi- 
sion, of  Washington,  and  both  Mr.  Krug  and  his  deputy,  Mr. 
Falck,  showed  up  in  Atlanta  to  provide  leadership  for  this 
program.   I  represented  the  TVA  area,  in  the  council  that 
was  established  for  the  region,  to  render  effective  the 
curtailment  efforts,  and  we  did  pretty  well.   In  any  case, 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       there  was  a  lot  of  aluminum  produced  that  was 

(Cont'd.) 

very  useful  that  would  not  have  been  produced  if  the  pro- 
gram had  not  been  undertaken. 


It  wasn't  until  about  December  3,  1941,  that 
it  started  raining  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  pro- 
gram could  be  terminated — the  program  of  curtailment. 
Promptly  thereafter,  my  wife  and  I  took  off  from  Tennessee 
and  went  down  to  the  coast  of  Florida  and  spent  the  next 
several  days  where  we  could  hear  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic 
waves  breaking  right  under  our  hotel  window.  Water,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  was  important  to  us  at  that  point. 

Coming  back,  for  a  minute,  to  my  own  part  in 
the  organization,  beginning  in  January  of  1941,  I  was 
given  the  title  of  Director  of  Power  Utilization,  and  the 
power  departments  were  divided  into  three  parts:  Operations, 
Engineering  and  Construction,  and  Power  Utilization.  The 
Power  Utilization  Department  being  responsible  for  negotia- 
tion and  administration  of  power  contracts,  electrical 
development,  (that  is  the  promotion  and  at  least  temporar- 
ily de-promotion  of  the  uses  of  electricity)  rates,  cost 
analysis,  and  power  supply  economics. 

I  was  joined  at  that  time  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Kampmeier, 
who  headed  up  the  Power  Supply  Economics  work,  and  Mr.  George 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Munger,  who  headed  up  the  Electrical  Development 
(Cont'd.) 

work.  We  consolidated  their  divisions  with  the  work  in 

which  I  had  previously  been  active  in  power  contracts  and 

rates.  Mr.  Ed  Muir  was  head  of  Power  Contracts,  and  I  had 

headed  the  Rate  Division. 


From  1941  through  1945,  of  course,  the  require- 
ments of  the  war  economy  took  first  place  for  TVA  and  its 
policies,  although  the  activities  in  the  power  program  with 
the  municipalities  and  cooperatives  continued  as  before  to 
develop  with  the  inevitable  thrust  of  increasing  uses  of 
electricity  and  expansion  of  the  TVA  program  within  its 
power  service  area,  which  had  been  begun  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company. 

So  in  1942,  for  example,  the  municipalities  in 
Western  Kentucky  served  by  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  Light  and 
Power  Company  asked  TVA  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  the  pro- 
perties of  that  company,  and  we  did  so  from  about  March  to 
about  June  of  1942.   I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Bowling  Green,  Hopkinsville,  Mayfield, 
Murray,  and  Russellville  and  the  surrounding  area  where  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  Company  people  had  finally  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  the  disposition  of  their  properties.  This  agree- 
ment was  based  primarily  on  the  decision  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  holding  company  owning  Kentucky-Tennessee,  the 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Associated  Electric  Company  whose  offices  were 
(Cont'd.) 

in  New  York,  that  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  property  was  to 

be  sold. 


So  we  negotiated  with  the  owners  on  behalf  of 
TVA  and  other  potential  purchasers  of  this  property,  and 
finally  reached  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Al  Tegen,  President 
of  the  Associated  Electric  Company.  The  agreement  involved 
a  purchase  price  of  three  and  a  half  million  dollars.   I 
can  remember  very  well  Mr.  Tegen' s  visit  with  the  TVA 
Board  after  he  had  spoken  with  TVA's  negotiators  which  in- 
cluded primarily  Mr.  Swidler  and  Mr.  Wessenauer,  requesting 
the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the  Board  and  finding  out 
whether  TVA's  suggested  purchase  price  couldn't  be  increased 
because  he  felt  that  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  was 
too  low.  The  way  that  he  put  it  before  the  Board  was, 
"Gentlemen,  isn't  there  any  bend  in  that  offer?"  And  Mr. 
Swidler,  in  the  meeting  before  the  Board  said,  "Well,  if  a 
one  percent  bend  would  be  any  help  to  you,  I,  for  one,  would 
be  willing  to  recommend  it."  Mr.  Tegen  said,  "I'll  take  it." 
So  that  transaction  was  completed  at  a  price  of  three  million, 
five  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
divided  up  among  TVA  and  I  believe  five  municipalities  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  co-operative  organizations  in  the 
Western  Kentucky  area,  following  quite  closely  the  pattern 
of  contract  originally  established  in  the  TEP  transactions. 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Similar  purchases  were  completed  for  a  sector 
(Cont'd.) 

of  the  Alabama  Power  Company's  properties  in  North  Alabama 

and  for  the  Tennessee  Public  Service  Company  properties  in 

Knoxville  and  its  environs.  The  last  major  such  action  was 

with  the  East  Tennessee  Light  and  Power  Company  in  Bristol, 

Virginia  and  Bristol,  Tennessee  and  several  other  communities 

in  northeast  Tennessee — Greeneville,  Erwin,  Johnson  City, 

and  so  on,  in  1945.  That  was  a  somewhat  larger  transaction 

than  the  one  in  Western  Kentucky.   In  that  case  the  purchase 

was  made  from  the  Cities  Service  Power  &  Light  Company  of 

New  York. 

We  were  involved  very  intimately  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  contracts  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  power  sup- 
ply for  the  Manhattan  District  of  Oak  Ridge.   Even  though  we 
were  unaware  and  not  informed  for  security  reasons  of  the 
purpose  of  the  substantial  amounts  of  power  that  were  to  be 
supplied,  we  did  know  that  something  big  was  going  on  in 
that  Valley  in  East  Tennessee.  Our  early  negotiations  were 
carried  on  on  the  spot.   I  remember  very  clearly  one  meeting 
which  ran  on  until  after  dark.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  all  of 
the  lights  went  out  in  all  of  the  offices,  and  the  TVA  repre- 
sentatives were  accused  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  having 
been  responsible  for  the  interruption  in  service.  One  of  my 
colleagues  (probably  Mr.  Wessenauer)  said,  "You  had  better 
check  first  and  see  if  it  was  not  your  service  that  was  in- 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:        terrupted,  instead  of  ours."  Sure  enough,  it 
did  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  feeders  within  the  reserva- 
tion.  So  we  adjourned  the  meeting  to  a  hotel  in  Clinton, 
Tennessee,  nearby,  and  finished  up  late  in  the  evening 
around  a  big  table  in  the  dining  room. 

Then,  in  1946,  "Cap"  Krug  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  succeed  Mr.  Harold  Ickes.   Early 
in  1947  he  asked  to  borrow  my  services  from  TVA  to  assist 
in  developing  his  share  of  the  information  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  policy  decision  in  connection  with  the 
Marshall  Plan.  So  I  spent  two  or  three  months  in  Washing- 
ton in  1947,  working  with  Mr.  Arthur  Goldschmidt  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.   A  group,  including  members  from 
several  other  Washington  Agencies  worked  in  developing  a 
report  on  national  resources  and  foreign  aid,  which  was  Mr. 
Krug's  contribution  to  the  policy  papers  and  the  factual 
background  on  the  basis  of  which  the  determination  would 
be  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  Marshall  Plan  program.  This 
was  combined  with  information  from  Europe  and  from  the  work 
of  the  so-called  Harrimon  Committee  at  that  time.  The  re- 
port was  finally  developed  on  national  resources  and  foreign 
aid  as  a  separate  one  of  the  supporting  documents  for  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1947  I  joined  the  Depart- 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       ment  of  the  Interior  at  the  Secretary's  request 
(Cont'd.) 

as  head  of  the  Program  Staff  and  the  Division  of  Power.  That 

completes  a  very  quick  summary  of  my  thirteen  years  or  so 

with  TVA.   I  found  it  a  most  satisfying  personal  experience, 

and  I  am  very,  very  proud  of  the  association. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Mr.  Seymour,  I'll  ask  you  a  few  questions  now, 
and  work  on  a  few  specific  things  concerning  your  term  of 
service  with  TVA.   All  of  these  will  not  be  in  chronological 
order.  We'll  move  back  and  forth  a  bit,  I  think. 

First  of  all,  why  did  you  decide  to  go  to  work 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       As  far  back  as  July  of  1933,  which  was  a  couple 

of  months  after  the  passage  of  the  TVA  Act,  I  thought  that  this 
new  enterprise  of  the  United  States  Government  might  well  be 
able  to  use  the  experience  that  I  had  accumulated  in  the  pub- 
lic utilities  business,  and  that  such  an  enterprise  would 
offer  personal  challenge  and  personal  opportunity  surpassing 
that  existing  in  the  North  American  Company. 

Also,  I  think,  perhaps  with  my  Wisconsin  back- 
ground it  involved  some  recognition  for  the  part  to  be  played 
in  the  new  agency  by  the  former  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Commission,  although  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Lilien- 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       thai  at  the  time.   So  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
(Cont'd.) 

him  and  heard  nothing  from  it.   Several  months  later,  having 

given  reasonable  allowance  for  the  workings  of  a  new  govern- 
ment agency,  I  repeated  my  inquiry,  and  did  receive  acknow- 
ledgement. As  an  aside,  I  was  later  able  to  determine  that 
my  initial  iniquiry  had  been  "lost  in  the  file."  So  after 
my  follow-up  which  was  supported  by  some  conversations  with 
friends  who  knew  the  new  organization,  Mr.  Falck  came  to 
New  York  in  August  of  1934  for  a  series  of  conferences.  One 
of  them  was  with  me.  During  the  course  of  it  he  expressed 
his  judgment  that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  I  would 
receive  an  offer.  Nothing  further  happened  until  election 
day  in  November,  1934,  when  I  received  a  telegram  from  TVA 
with  an  offer  to  join  them  as  an  assistant  statistician. 
One  of  my  relatives  jokingly  told  me  that  I  should  wire  TVA 
back  and  tell  them  that  the  offer  wasn't  large  enough  to  buy 
my  vote.  But  I  brushed  that  so-called  humor  aside  and 
responded  affirmatively.  So  a  couple  of  weeks  later  I  reported 
for  work. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Why  did  you  decide  to  change  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Company  to  the  government  service? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  think  primarily  because  I  felt  that  my  personal 
opportunities  for  growth  and  contribution  would  be  greater 
with  TVA  than  with  the  North  American  Company,  and  not  just 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       because  of  the  passage  of  the  Public  Utility 
(Cont'd.) 

Holding  Company  Act. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  was  the  nature  of  your  work  with  North 
American? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  was  Junior  Statistician  and  worked  on  sta- 
tistics and  rates  for  the  subsidiaries  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Company  which  included  companies  in  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  TVA  first, 

and  what  was  you  reaction  to  the  creation  of  the  Authority? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  became  acquainted  with  it  from  press  reports 
of  passage  of  the  Act  and  the  initial  appointments  of 
Directors  and  discussion  of  the  program.  After  all,  there 
was  very  little  time  between  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  my 
initial  application — about  two  months. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  were  your  political  ideas  before  that 
time?  How  did  you  feel  about  the  New  Deal,  in  general? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  change  of 
administration,  and  I  thought  that  the  progress  in  the 
first  part  of  the  new  administration,  including  the  First 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Hundred  Days,  showed  a  new  vitality  in  Ameri- 
(Cont'd.) 

can  political  life  that  appealed  to  me  very  much. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  know  any  people  associated  with  TVA 
then,  other  than  Professor  Glaeser? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       No,  I  did  not.  You  mean  before  I  made  appli- 
cation? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        No,  I  did  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  were  his  contributions  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       Dr.  Glaeser  was  one  of  the  experts  consulted 
by  Mr.  Lilienthal  in  the  development  of  TVA's  rates. 
This  consultation  was  initially  in  the  early  fall  of  1933, 
in  Madison.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  the  time,  since 
that  was  during  the  hiatus  between  my  two  applications. 
But  I  did  learn  about  it  from  participants,  including  Mr. 
Falck  and  Mr.  Morehouse  and  Dr.  Glaeser.  This  group  worked 
with  Mr.  Llewellyn  Evans  as  technical  advisor  and  developed 
several  of  the  concepts  that  entered  into  the  first  rate 
schedules  which  TVA  incorporated  in  its  contract  with 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Tupelo,  Mississippi,  which,  as  I  recall  it, 
(Cont'd.) 

was  executed  somewhere  near  36  years  ago  today.   It  might 

have  been  February  7,  1934. 


The  contributions  of  Dr.  Glaeser  and  of  Dr. 
Morehouse  continued  after  that  time.  Both  of  them  worked, 
for  instance,  on  the  allocation  of  costs  of  Wilson  Dam, 
which  was  an  important  episode  in  policy  development  for 
TVA  in  terms  of  the  concepts  by  which  the  portion  of  the 
costs  to  be  allocated  to  power  and  navigation  and  to 
other  water-controlled  purposes  would  be  determined. 
This  collaboration,  while  only  occasional  up  until  that 
time  (that  time  being  '35,  '36,  '37)  was  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Glaeser  shifted  over  to  a  full-time  association  for 
a  couple  of  years  between  early  '37  and  late  '38  when  he 
became  something  like  Chief  Power  Economist  for  TVA,  and 
was,  in  fact,  responsible  as  one  of  the  chief  administra- 
tors in  the  Power  Division  of  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  happened  to  Dr.  Glaeser  after  that? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       He  went  back  to  the  University  and  continued 
to  teach.   Several  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission,  as  I  recall  it.  He 
served  about  a  year.  He  published  a  new  book  along  about 
1963  or  so.   I  think  it  was  Public  Utilities  and  American 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Capitalism.  He  did  a  lot  of  work  on  a  book 
(Cont'd.) 

on  the  Los  Angeles  experience.   I'm  not  sure  when  it  was 

finally  published.  He  died,  I  believe,  two  years  or  so 

ago. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  what  about  Mr.  Morehouse? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       Mr.  Morehouse  became  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Associated  Electric  Company  and,  incidentally,  was  one 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  talked  in  connection  with  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  Light  and  Power  Company  acquisition. 
He  worked  with  Mr.  Al  Tegen  at  the  time.   And  then  when 
the  General  Public  Utilities  Corporation  was  established 
to  absorb  the  properties  of  the  Associated  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company,  including  the  Associated  Electric  Company 
(and  these,  incidentally,  were  the  so-call  Hopson  Com- 
panies which  were  finally  required  to  be  integrated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act),  Mr.  Morehouse  became  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  General  Public  Utilities  Corpora- 
tion, a  large  eastern-based  holding  company,  and  remained 
in  that  position  for  several  years.  He  retired,  I  believe, 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Now  he  lives  in  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       When  did  you  first  go  to  Tennessee? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  reported  for  work  on  November  19,  1934. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  your  first  visit  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley.   I  traveled  through  Tennessee  during  the  summer 
of  1927  by  car.  The  highway  situation  wasn't  quite  as 
good  then  as  it  was  later,  so  we  had  quite  an  exciting 
trip.  But  I  found  it  to  be  a  lovely  part  of  the  country 
and  remembered  it  well  in  connection  with  my  later  con- 
sideration of  a  possible  location  down  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  believe  that  Neil  Bass  was  Commissioner  of 
State  Highways  about  that  time. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  He  was.  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
his  system  with  him,  but  if  I  had  I  think  I  would  have 
been  a  little  critical. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      President  Roosevelt  referred  to  the  South, 

including  of  course,  the  TVA  area,  as  the  nation's  number 
one  economic  problem.  What  was  your  opinion  of  it  when 
you  saw  it  in  1927,  and  again  when  you  went  to  work  for 
TVA? 
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MR,  SEYMOUR:        I  remember  that  reference  by  him,  and  I  thought 
it  was  quite  apropos.  The  Tennessee  Valley  which  I  saw  in 
'27,  and  again  when  I  first  visited  it  after  I  started  work 
for  TVA,  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  beauty.  There  were 
lots  of  very  pleasant  things  about  it,  including  the  cli- 
mate. But  the  economic  conditions  were,  in  many  respects, 
very  substantially  below  those  of  the  North,  which  I  knew 
much  better.   I  quickly  began  to  accumulate  facts  which 
were  quite  surprising  and  disturbing  to  me  about  the  con- 
ditions, especially  the  industrial  conditions,  in  various 
parts  of  what  was  to  become  TVA's  power  service  area. 
During  the  survey  which  we  took  in  West  Tennessee  in  1935, 
for  example,  I  spent  time  in  each  one  of  the  major  cities 
discussing  the  prospects  for  industrial  development  and 
present  industrial  conditions.  As  an  example,  in  Milan, 
Tennessee,  I  visited  a  textile  mill  where  I  was  advised 
that  average  wages  were  in  the  order  of  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  week.  The  company  deducted  fifty  centrs  from 
that  wage  as  a  compulsory  investment  in  its  common  stock. 
This  impressed  me  as  being  somewhat  less  than  a  desirable 
relationship  between  management  and  labor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  did  you  collect  your  information  in  the 
survey  of  West  Tennessee?  What  sort  of  people  did  you 
talk  with  and  what  sources  did  you  use? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  used  any  source  that  anyone  could  suggest, 
including  individuals,  corporations  involved  in  industry 
and  commerce,  and  public  agencies  such  as  the  state  and 
city  groups  that  had  responsibility  for  areas  of  activity 
related  to  present  and  future  power  consumption.  This 
was  all  done  first-hand,  either  by  me  or  by  one  of  two  of 
my  colleagues  who  were  working  on  the  same  problem.  We 
examined  the  existing  power  systems.  We  went  into  their 
books.  We  got  their  records  of  power  consumption  and  did 
all  of  this  in  a  sufficiently  detailed  fashion  so  that  we 
could  be  sure  of  the  completeness  of  the  records  involved. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  all  of  the  information  that  you  needed 
made  available  to  you  freely?  Did  you  have  difficulty 
getting  any? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       Once  in  a  while  we  would  have  a  little  bit 
of  difficulty,  for  example,  with  the  data  for  power 
systems  which  were  owned  by  private  interests  which  were 
antagonistic  to  the  TVA  idea  on  the  mistaken  theory  that 
it  represented  an  economic  threat.  At  least  I  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  in  theory,  in  any  case.  Where  a  private 
company  was  involved  we  usually  requested  assistance,  but 
we  didn't  often  get  it.  We  had  to  do  the  best  that  we 
could  in  terms  of  developing  parallel  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  the  physical  facts  that  we  needed  to  carry 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:        out  our  investigations. 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  sort  of  attitude  did  you  find  toward  TVA 
in  West  Tennessee?   I  know  that  was  not  directly  in  TVA 
territory  at  that  time. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       The  average  person  who  was  informed  about  the 
program  felt  it  to  present  potential  opportunities.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  fatalistic  feeling  that  it  might 
well  not  reach  into  West  Tennessee.  But  I  think  that  in 
full  answer  to  your  question  the  average-thinking  individ- 
ual with  whom  we  spoke  who  didn't  have  interest  in  the 
private  owned  utilities  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
program  and  thought  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  region. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       In  making  your  West  Tennessee  survey  did  you 
travel  alone,  or  did  you  have  others  with  you? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       We  traveled  in  a  group  of  about  three,  one  of 

whom  was  an  engineer,  one  of  whom  was  an  accountant,  and  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Who  was  in  charge  of  the  group? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  It  was  a  pretty  loosely  organized  group.  I 
would  say  that  the  engineer  and  I  were  sort  of  in  joint 
charge. 


' 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  sort  of  public  accomodations  did  you  find? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       Well,  that  varied  a  good  deal.   In  Jackson  we 
lived  in  a  fine  hotel.   In  one  or  two  of  the  other  towns 
we  lived  in  a  fine  boarding  house.  But  generally  speaking 
the  accomodations  were  reasonably  satisfactory. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  sort  of  conclusions  did  you  reach  about 

TVA' s  ability  to  help  supply  power  needs  in  West  Tennessee? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       The  conclusion  we  reached  was  that  if  TVA  power 
did  become  available  at  reasonable  prices  and  with  an 
adequate  supply  there  was  a  very  substantial  growth  potential 
in  West  Tennessee.  Generally  speaking,  prices  for  power 
at  the  time  were  high.   Supplies  were  limited,  and  several 
of  the  industrial  establishments  had  had  to  provide  their 
own  supplies.  With  adequate  sources  of  central  service-- 
central  station  service — and  reasonable  rates  for  power, 
we  knew  then  what  the  TVA  rates  were  to  be.  We  were  con- 
fident that  a  very  substantial  expansion  of  the  use  of 
electricity  would  be  possible  and  that  the  extension  of 
TVA — the  TVA  power  system  into  the  region — would  be  an 
economically  feasible  proposition. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  examine  the  Memphis  situation? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       We  did  not  at  that  time,  but  there  had  been 
discussions,  of  course,  of  the  possibility  of  Memphis 
joining  the  TVA  power  system.  The  1935  Survey,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  did  not  include  Memphis.  There  was  a  series 
of  discussions  more  or  less  paralleling  the  discussions  in 
time — more  or  less  paralleling  the  discussions  with  the 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation—with  the  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Company  and  its  subsidiaries.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  Tennessee  Public  Service  Company  would 
serve  Knoxville,  and  the  Memphis  Power  and  Light  Company 
would  serve  Memphis.  Both  were  Electric  Bond  and  Share 
Company  subsidiaries.  Discussions  covering  the  possible 
acquisition  of  both  those  companies'  systems  were  underway 
about.  .  .  Well,  actually,  the  earliest  ones  about  Knox- 
ville were  in  about  1936.   I  think  there  was  a  contract 
executed  in  about  1936  that  was  never  carried  out  because 
of  the  constitutional  litigation.  But  along  about  1938, 
my  recollection  is  that  these  discussions  became  more 
active.  The  acquisition  in  Knoxville  may  well  have  taken 
place  in  late  1938.  The  acquisition  in  Memphis  probably 
was  in  1938  or  1939,  something  like  that.  But  my  recol- 
lection is  not  quite  as  clear  in  those  cases  because  I 
was  not  personally  involved  in  either  the  negotiations  or 
in  the  research  related  to  their  background. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  did  you  develop  the  TVA  yardstick  for 
power  rates? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  didn't  develop  it.  The  initial  TVA  rate 
determinations  were  made  after  those  conferences  in 
Madison  to  which  I  referred  which  took  place  in  1933,  and 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  original  contract  with  Tupelo 
in  February  of  1934.  You  might  say  that  with  relatively 
minor  changes  those  were  the  standard  TVA  rates — wholesale 
and  retail.  That  rate  structure,  so  developed  and  so 
frozen  into  a  contract,  if  I  can  use  that  term,  were  what 
were  later  referred  to  in  many  quarters  as  TVA's  yardstick 
or  rates.  The  yardstick  to  me  always  meant  something  fairly 
loose--mainly  that  these  rates  were  made  effective,  that 
they  worked;  that  they  yielded  revenues  significantly  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  rendering  service;  and  that  they 
permitted  customers  to  make  full  use  of  electric  service. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  people  do  you  believe  contributed  most  to 
developing  this  TVA  yardstick  in  the  early  years? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       From  a  policy  and  conceptual  standpoint  this 

was  the  TVA  Board's  decision  implementing  the  Congressional 
decision  reflected  in  the  TVA  Act,  and  everybody  involved, 
both  in  the  legislative  decision  and  in  TVA's  own  Board 
decisions  would  be  entitled  to  credit  for  the  establishment 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       of  those  policies.   As  far  as  the  numbers  are 
(Cont'd.) 

concerned,  the  precise  schedules  and  rates,  the  conferees 

in  Madison  in  1933  came  through  with  the  concepts.   I 
think  Ed  Falck  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  translation 
of  those  concepts  into  specific  numbers.  But  this,  again, 
would  be  before  my  time.  From  the  standpoint  of  what  hap- 
pened after  that  in  terms  of  the  understanding  of  the  idea 
of  the  so-called  yardstick,  this  was  translated  from  the 
results  of  this  initial  work  and  translated  into  more  or 
less  political  terms.   It  came  from  the  TVA  Board's  respon- 
sibilities and  its  execution  of  those  responsibilities,  es- 
pecially in  the  person  of  Dave  Lilienthal,  because  he  was 
the  member  of  the  Board  with  specific  responsibilities 
toward  the  power  program. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  was  your  work  in  research  in  economics 
under  Ed  Falck  when  you  started  with  TVA? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       We  were  establishing  various  systems  of  keeping 
records,  including  what  records  to  keep  on  the  operations  of 
the  distributors  of  TVA  power  which  by  that  time  included 
Tupelo,  the  Alcorn  County  Electric  Power  Association,  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  and  I  think  there  may  have  been  a  few  others 
by  the  time  that  I  joined  TVA  in  November  of  1934.  There 
were  a  few  added  after  that  time,  from  time  to  time. 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       Part  of  our  job  was  to  establish  ways  of  keep- 
(Cont'd.) 

ing  track  of  what  actually  happened  in  those  operations; 

such  as  characteristics  of  customer  use  of  electric  ser- 
vice— the  results  of  the  application  of  TVA  rates  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  The  wholesale,  of  course,  controlled 
TVA's  revenues.  The  retail  controlled  the  spread  between 
the  wholesale  power  costs  and  the  retail  revenues  which 
was  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  distribution 
agencies  themselves.  So  we  examined  the  results  of  those 
operations  both  from  an  energy  point  of  view  and  from  a 
revenue  and  expense  point  of  view.  This  was  partly  designed 
to  establish  continuing  tests  of  the  adequacy  of  TVA's 
rates.  This  was  a  major  part  of  my  work  at  that  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  make  many  changes  in  the  TVA  rates  at 
the  time  you  were  there? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       Why,  yes.  One  of  the  original  problems  that  we 
detected  which  we  had  to  devise  a  solution  for  was  that 
in  the  original  Tupelo  contract  the  residential  rate  pro- 
vided for  a  four-mill  block  for  use  in  excess  of  four  hun- 
dred kilowatt  hours  per  month  which  continued  indefinitely, 
no  matter  how  large  the  use  would  become.  We  were  concerned 
with  the  use  of  electrical  heating  for  space-heating  purposes; 
that  this  could  result  in  serving  at  least  some  of  the  cus- 
tomers at  a  loss  even  though  the  TVA  wholesale  rate  provided 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:        some  discount  for  sales  at  four  mills  per 
(Cont'd.) 

kilowatt  hours.  So  later  on,  and  I'm  not  sure  just  when, 

an  amendment  to  that  contract  was  negotiated  with  the 
management  of  the  Tupelo  system  to  establish  the  later- 
developed  TVA  rate  which  included  a  so-called  "stopper" 
of  seven  and  a  half  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  which  was 
applicable  for  use  above  one  thousand  four  hundred  kilo- 
watt hours  a  month.   So  that  the  amount  available  at  four 
mills  was  limited  to  a  thousand  kilowatt  hours.  This  was 
one  specific  change  that  I  recall. 

Then  the  commercial  rate  which  was  established 
in  the  Tupelo  contract  turned  out  to  be  too  inflexible  a 
schedule  for  the  kind  of  commercial  business  which  was 
actually  being  encountered  in  terms  of  not  having  enough 
variation  for  different  sizes  of  loads.  We  developed,  as 
I  recall  it,  in  the  first  three  years  or  so  a  slightly 
different  form  of  commercial  schedule  which  was  more  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  even  during  the  war,  around  1946,  one  of 
the  last  joint  activities  that  I  engaged  in  was  with  Messrs. 
Glaeser  and  Morehouse  as  consultants  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  TVA. 

We  developed  a  set  of  two  additional  rate 
schedules  for  residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  ser- 
vices. That  is,  the  two  levels  of  rates  below  the  standard 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       TVA  rates  which  could  be  applied  by  distribu- 
(Contfd.) 

tors  of  TVA  power  that  found  themselves  earning  substantial 

surplus  revenues  and  were  therefore  in  a  position  to  reduce 

rates  below  standard  TVA  levels. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  there  any  degree  of  feeling  that  you  set 

the  TVA  rates  too  low?  That  you  should  have  earned  a  greater 
profit? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  TVA's  rate 
levels  among  critics  of  TVA,  which  turned  on  something  like 
that  proposition.  They  claimed,  for  example,  that  the  costs 
considered  by  TVA  in  establishing  these  rates  didn't  include 
all  of  the  costs  that  should  be  included,  such  as  federal 
income  tax.   I  don't  recall  any  criticisms  along  the  line 
that  you  mention  from  people  who  used  the  same  policy  base 
as  TVA  used  in  establishing  the  rates.  Mainly  that  the  only 
costs  that  should  be  covered  were  the  actual  costs  plus  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  federal  investment  in  TVA.  The 
criticisms  came  rather  from  those  that  believed  that  the 
policy  basis  was  wrong  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  TVA's 
rates  should  be — should  include  the  same  costs  that  were 
covered  by  private  utility  companies,  including  federal 
income  taxes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  you  feel,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  your  rates  did 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       cover  all  TVA  costs,  including  equipment  and 
(Cont'd.) 

payments  in  lieu  of  taxes? 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       The  actual  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  which  were 
required  by  alw  which  were  paid  by  TVA  to  the  states  and  the 
counties  within  which  TVA  supplied  power  were  included  and 
were,  in  fact,  paid  out  of  TVA's  power  revenues.  Those  in 
lieu  tax  payments  substantially  paralleled,  as  I  recall  it, 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  revenues  involved,  similar 
payments  made  by  private  utilities  in  the  general  area  of 
the  Southeast.  Namely,  all  taxes  except  federal  income 
taxes.   So  TVA's  rates  did  include  that  type  of  in  lieu  tax 
payment.  TVA  never  claimed  that  TVA's  rates  did  or  should 
cover  federal  income  taxes  since  TVA,  as  a  federal  agency, 
was  charged  by  Congress  with  making  power  available  in  the 
region  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   It  was  interpreted  by 
TVA  and  accepted  by  the  Congress  in  its  relationships  with 
TVA  that  that  meant  that  TVA  should  earn  a  reasonable  return 
on  a  federal  investment  and  not  that  it  should  pay  some  form 
of  income  tax  which  is,  of  course,  a  tax  on  profit. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  was  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  return 
on  investment  in  TVA? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        In  the  original  calculations  I  recall  especially 
one  single-page  tabulation  which  was  used  at  the  Madison 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       conference  in  1933.  An  interest  rate  of  three 
(Cont'd.) 

and  one  half  percent  on  a  power  investment  was  used  as  a 

measure  of  the  cost  of  money.   In  fact,  over  the  years,  and 
I  believe  even  today  the  average  rate  of  return  on  TVA' s 
power  investment  has  been  on  the  order  of  four  percent.   It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  considering  fluctuations  in 
money  costs,  something  on  that  order  during  the  period  in- 
volved here  was  a  reasonable  measure  of  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  federal  investment. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  closely  did  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
parallel  what  would  have  been  the  tax  structure  for  a  pri- 
vate corporation? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       The  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  the  original 
TVA  Act  were,  I  believe,  five  percent.  And  then  when  the 
major  acquisitions  took  place,  or  were  about  to  take  place 
in  '38  and  '39,  TVA  recommended  and  the  Congress  adopted  a 
new  "in  lieu"  tax  provision  in  order  to  protect  states  and 
counties  from  major  losses  of  revenues.   Especially  counties 
within  which  properties  of  the  acquired  utilities  were  lo- 
cated. The  new  law  provided  that  tax  payments  would  be  made 
by  the  TVA  directly  to  the  counties,  at  least  equal  to  their 
lost  tax  revenues,  and  that  the  overall  TVA  interim  tax  pay- 
ments would  start  at  ten  per  cent  of  its  revenues  and  grad- 
ually be  reduced  over  the  years  to  five  per  cent.  This  was 


■ 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:        the  basis  for  TVA's  interim  tax  payments. 
(Cont'd.) 


Now,  as  I  indicated,  payments  under  these  legis- 
lative provisions  have  resulted  in  total  tax  payments  by  TVA 
of  a  similar  percentage  of  its  gross  revenue  to  the  payments 
made  to  similar  levels  of  government  by  privately  owned 
utilities  in  the  Southeastern  region.  Namely,  around  five 
per  cent  or  so  of  gross  revenues.  Now,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  distributors  of  TVA  power  also  paid  tax  equivalents  or 
amounts  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  units  of  government  within 
which  they  operated.  Of  course,  when  you  are  comparing 
tax  contributions  of  utilities  with  those  of  the  TVA  area 
you  have  to  include  both  TVA,  which  is  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  distributors  of  TVA  power.  When  you  do  this,  then  you 
have  to  put  into  the  revenue  base  for  your  computation  both 
the  retail  revenues  and  the  wholesale  revenues.  And  I 
believe  that  when  this  kind  of  a  computation  is  made  the 
percentage  will  come  between  five  and  ten  percent  of  over- 
all revenue.   And  this  compares  reasonably  closely  with 
similar  computations  for  the  privately  owned  utilities  of 
the  Southeast. 

Now,  of  course,  in  addition  to  that  calculation 
you  have  to  think  about  the  absolute  levels  of  the  tax  con- 
tribution. This  is  partly  a  function  of  the  much  more  rapid 
growth  in  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  TVA  area  than  in 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:       some  of  the  surrounding  areas.   So  my  feeling 
(Cont'd.) 

has  always  been  that  the  contribution  from  the  TVA  power 

program  to  government  revenues  in  the  state  and  local 

government  levels  has  been  at  least  as  great,  if  not 

greater,  than  if  the  privately  owned  utility  companies 

had  continued  to  supply  power  within  the  TVA  area. 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT,  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY". 
THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  7,  1970.   THE  PLACE  IS  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  WALTON  SEYMOUR,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  AND  NOW  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  RESOURCES  CORPORATION  IN  NEW  YORK.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  #2. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  your 

liaison  with  the  legal  staff  in  the  Nineteen  Power  Company 
Case.   It  was  the  Eighteen  Company,  I  think,  as  the  case 
concluded.   What  was  your  work  at  that  time? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  was,  in  effect,  asked  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
connections  between  the  technical  staff  and  the  legal  staff 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  preparation  of  materials . 
This  included  assistance  in  scheduling  testimony  and  devel- 
oping the  basis  for  testimony  in  terms  of  factual  materials, 
talking  about  the  kinds  of  directions  for  cross  examination 
of  opposing  witnesses,  and  in  effect,  living  with  the  legal 
staff  during  these  periods  of  intense  activity  in  order  to 
help  to  answer  any  questions  that  they  might  have  on  the 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     non-legal  side  of  their  work.   I  would  either 

(Cont'd.) 

answer  them  directly  or  go  and  find  the  answers  from  the  tech- 
nical portions  of  the  organization  that  might  be  involved. 
This  included  participation  in  the  interviews  between  lawyers 
and  the  technical  personnel  of  the  Authority  in  which  testimony 
was  reviewed,  cross-examination  was  devised,  etc. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  have  any  difficulty  communicating  with  the 
lawyers?   Did  you  work  effectively  with  the  legal  department? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Well,  that's  a  question  that  perhaps  would  best  be 
directed  to  the  lawyers  themselves ,  but  they  are  all  good 
friends  of  mine  still,  as  they  were  then,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  feel  as  I  did  that  the  relationship  was  very  constructive. 
And,  to  the  extent  that  such  matters  can  be  pleasant,  it  was 
pleasant  as  well  as  challenging  and  highly  educational  in  both 
directions . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  feel  that  their  preparation  was  adequate — 
thorough  enough  for  the  case? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     My  own  impression  was  that  TVA  had  a  very  fine 
group  of  lawyers  drawn  from  various  sources  from  the  legal 
profession,  but  nevertheless  welded  into  an  excellent,  well- 
coordinated  legal  organization.   Even  though  they  were,  many 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     of  them,  personal  friends  of  mine,  I  think  this 
(Cont'd.) 

judgement,  for  what  it's  worth,  was  even  without  reference  to 

the  personal  relationships.   I  think  the  results  of  the  liti- 
gation reflects  the  skill  of  the  lawyers  as  well  as  the  sound- 
ness of  TVA's  case. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  do  you  feel  TVA's  preparation  was  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  power  companies?   Did  you  feel  that  TVA  was 
as  well-prepared  for  the  case  as  the  power  companies? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  think  that  in  the  particular  law  suit  that  we 
were  talking  about  there  was  no  question  but  that  TVA's  case 
was  from  the  standpoint  of  technical  preparation  far  and  away 
better  than  the  opposition.   Why  this  was,  I'm  not  sure.   It 
had  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  cause  itself.   It 
had  something  to  do  with  the  skill  of  the  lawyers.   It  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  other  side  didn't  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  co-ordination,  which  in  effect  would 
have  concentrated  the  work  in  a  small  group  of  lawyers .   There 
were  separate  counsel  for  many  of  the  individual  companies 
that  were  involved  in  the  other  side  of  this  case.   Keeping 
track  of  them  must  have  been  quite  a  task  in  itself,  let  alone 
coordinating  their  work. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  was  your  work  in  connection  with  preparing 
power  contracts  between  TVA  and  municipalities? 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     The  contract  between  TVA  and  a  typical  municipality 
involved  the  usual  statement  of  the  obligations  both  ways  to 
take  and  deliver  power.   The  facilities  that  you  provided, 
this  being  an  engineering  area;  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the 
retailer,  since  the  wholesale  contract  was  in  effect  the  mech- 
anism by  which  TVA  transmitted  the  policies  of  the  TVA  Act 
through  to  the  retailer  who  then  was  obligated  by  the  power 
contract,  as  one  of  the  considerations  in  buying  power  from 
TVA,  to  apply  these  policies  of  low  retail  rates,  wide  use, 
no  discrimination  between  customers,  and  so  on.   These  aspects 
of  the  contract  more  in  the  policy  area  and  the  economic  area 
were  those  for  which  my  group  finally  had  particular  respon- 
sibility.  It  was  up  to  us  not  only  to  explain  these  to  the 
municipal  contractors,  but  also  to  justify  them  and  to  be 
sure  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  minds  by  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  to  be  executed.   Not  only  on  paper,  but  also  in 
terms  of  belief  and  understanding,  the  parties  were  together 
on  what  the  execution  of  this  contract  really  meant  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  joint  policies  that  were  being  underwritten. 
It  was  in  this  area  that  most  of  the  problems  existed  for  reach- 
ing such  a  meeting  of  the  minds.   Over  the  course  of  the  years, 
it  was  our  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  with  every  wholesale 
contractor  such  an  understanding  did  result  before  any  papers 
were  signed. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     How  much  difference  did  you  have  in  the  contracts 
with  different  municipalities? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     TVA,  in  its  course  of  program  development,  first 

of  all  developed  the  standard  TVA  rates,  which  we  have  already 
discussed.   And  then  it  developed  a  standard  TVA  contract 
which  was  applied  to  each  of  the  municipal  and  cooperative 
contractors.   A  cooperative  contract  had  to  vary  somewhat  from 
the  municipal  contract.   But  as  to  structure  and  as  to  sub- 
stance the  contract,  just  as  the  rate  schedules,  started  out 
on  the  conception  that  it  would  be  the  same  for  everybody. 
As  time  went  on  there  were  improvements  in  detail  or  changes, 
let's  say — in  detail  and  in  structure.   But  basically  the 
contract  with  Tupelo  of  1934  did  contain  the  major  elements 
of  structure  that  were  retained  over  the  years  and  made  a  part 
of  each  municipal  power  contract.   Each  of  those  contracts, 
for  example,  was  for  a  twenty-year  period.   At  the  end  of  that 
twenty  years  a  new  contract  would  be  negotiated,  which  would 
be,  presumably,  in  the  form  of  the  contract  as  it  was  then 
standard.   So,  there  was  an  opportunity  over  the  life  of  the 
relationship  to  maintain  consistency  among  these  contracts, 
and  that  was  TVA's  purpose. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  facts  did  you  take  into  consideration  in  draw- 
ing up  individual  contracts?  What  caused  the  contracts  to  differ? 


MR.  SEYMOUR:      What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  maintain  a  standard 

contract  structure  which  didn't  have  to  differ  in  order  to  pro- 
vide administrative  accommodation  to  particular  municipal 
situations.   For  example,  with  respect  to  the  "in  lieu"  tax 
payments  that  were  provided  for  the  distributor  of  TVA  power — 
let's  say  a  municipality,  the  contract  provided  that  the  tax 
equivalent  payments  to  the  municipality  would  be  determined  by 
the  application  of  the  particular  tax  rates  that  were  in  effect 
for  property  taxes  to  the  value  of  the  electric  distribution 
system.   So  there,  if  tax  rates  were  relatively  low  the  tax 
equivalent  payments  from  the  electric  system  would  be  rela- 
tively low.   There  would  be  a  difference  between  municipality 
"A"  and  municipality  "B".   Not  because  of  the  contract  pro- 
visions, but  because  of  the  actual  tax  rates  applicable  in  the 
two  cases.   Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  municipal  investment 
and  the  return  on  the  municipal  investment.   Where  a  munici- 
pality had  owned  an  electric  system  before  TVA  power  became 
available  and  had  been  securing  income  from  that  system  the 
TVA  contract  provided  that  there  would  be  agreement  as  to  the 
value  of  that  system  and  a  six  percent  return  would  be  allowed 
on  that  value  even  after  TVA  power  became  available.   So  there 
too,  an  arrangement  was  inherent  in  the  contract  which  would 
provide  the  difference  between  municipality  "A"  and  municipal- 
ity "B",  depending  on  the  investment  in  their  electric  system 
at  the  time  of  the  TVA  contract,  even  though  the  provisions  in 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     the  contract  itself  would  be  the  same.   The  invest- 
(Cont'd.) 

merit  in  the  systems  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract 

would  determine  the  amount  of  the  return  rather  than  having  some 

kind  of  a  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  contract  itself. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  difficulties  did  you  experience  in  your  pro- 
motion of  power  use  up  until  World  War  II? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     One  of  the  difficulties,  if  you  can  call  it  a  dif- 
ficulty, was  the  need  for  expanding  the  power  service  area  in 
which  TVA  power  was  available.   This  was  the  purpose  of  TVA's 
expansion  of  its  transmission  system.   It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  distributors  of  TVA  power  that,  in  effect,  asked  TVA  to 
extend  its  system  to  deliver  power  to  them.   This  was  the 
bringing  into  being  of  the  physical  facilities  necessary  to 
make  TVA  power  available  so  that  the  demand  for  it  could 
increase.   That  was  a  set  of  engineering  problems.   How  could 
the  power  available  from  the  projects  that  TVA  had  or  would 
have  in  the  future  be  made  available  to  the  people  within  the 
distribution  areas  where  it  was  to  be  sold?   In  addition  to 
those  engineering  problems  there  was  the  whole  problem  of 
finance  for  the  distribution  system  expansion.   And,  of  course, 
also,  finance  for  the  TVA  system  expansion,  the  latter  coming 
from  Congressional  appropriations  until  more  recent  times  when 
TVA  secured  authorization  to  issue  its  own  revenue  bonds. 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     But  in  one  particular  area,  for  example,  the  rural 
(Cont'd.) 

electrification  area,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

on  a  national  level  financed  the  expansion  of  the  rural  distri- 
bution systems  in  the  TVA  area  just  as  it  was  financing  it  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  TVA  area  R.E.A.'s 
contributions  in  terms  of  loans  had  to  include  not  only  new 
rural  distribution  facilities,  but  also  the  acquisition  of  the 
cooperatives'  share  of  the  privately  owned  systems  to  be 
acquired.   This  took,  as  I  recall  it  very  well,  many  and  exten- 
sive discussions  between  the  TVA  and  the  R.E.A.  and  the  local 
cooperative  distribution  enterprises  to  be  sure  that  R.E.A.'s 
policy  decisions  were  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  where  things  were  quite  different  because 
of  TVA's  program  than  they  were  in  the  other  areas  served  by 
R.E.A.   So,  these  problems  as  they  developed  were  met,  and 
one  of  our  responsibilities  was  to  try  to  help  to  devise  solu- 
tions for  them  that  were  consistent  with  TVA's  program  and 
acceptable  to  the  other  agencies  involved,  both  national  and 
local. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  sort  of  program  did  you  adopt  to  curtail  the 
power  use  when  you  had  to  do  that? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     There  were  two  such  episodes  of  major  curtailment. 
One  in  the  middle  of  1941,  and  another  along  toward  the  end. 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     We  learned  in  the  first  one  some  of  the  techniques 

(Cont'd.) 

that  we  also  applied  during  the  second  one.   The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  two  was  that  during  the  first  one  the  only 
enforcement  was  completely  voluntary.   In  the  second  one  the 
federal  government  did  have  some  special  powers  through  the 
O.P.M.  which  later  became  the  W.P.B.  and  there  was  slightly 
less  of  a  voluntary  flavor.   Of  course,  the  war  situation  had 
developed  to  the  extent  where  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
understanding  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  program. 

But  the  general  purpose  was  to  curtail  those  uses 
of  electricity  that  were  least  necessary.   This  included  requests 
to  all  classes  of  consumers  to  reduce  their  uses  of  electrical 
energy  to  the  extent  that  they  could  do  so  without  either 
adversely  affecting  their  operations  in  the  case  of  industry  or 
commerce;  or  in  the  case  of  domestic  consumers  without  resulting 
in  food  spoilage  or  other  losses.   So  that  the  first  question 
was,  of  course,  the  elimination  of  any  waste.   The  second  ques- 
tion was  the  determination  of  those  uses  that  were  least  neces- 
sary and  reduction  from  them.   And  finally,  it  was  a  matter  of 
securing  public  understanding  as  to  the  necessity  of  these  reduc- 
tions and  as  to  the  fact  that  everybody  was  being  asked  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  a  contribution. 

One  of  the  discussions  that  I  remember  very  clearly 
was  the  question  of  athletic  field  lighting,  such  as  softball 
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Mr.  Seymour:     fields.   One  school  of  thought  was  that  it  would 
(Cont'd.) 

be  much  better  from  the  standpoint  of  the  program  to  continue 

that  kind  of  use  of  electricity  because  people  would  be  attend- 
ing the  Softball  games  and  would  not  be  turning  on  the  lights 
at  home.   But  my  recollection  is  that  the  opinion  finally  pre- 
vailed that  such  an  obvious  use  of  electricity  would  be  better 
curtailed  than  continued  from  the  standpoint  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  program. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  people  to 
accept  this  program? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Yes,  there  were,  as  usual  in  matters  involving 

people,  first  of  all,  honest  matters  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  done.   Second,  arbitrary  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate on  grounds  extending  all  the  way  from  invasion  of 
private  rights  to  opposition  to  the  application  of  government 
power  in  these  matters.   But  there  was  very  widespread  accep- 
tance of  the  reasons  for  the  programs,  and  by  and  large,  the 
problems  were  much  less  important  than  the  results  that  were 
achieved. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  your  previous 
policy,  wasn't  it?   Did  you  find  it  hard  to  do? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     Yes,  it  was  hard  to  do  in  the  sense  of  being  some 

source  of  frustration  and  being  emotionally  sort  of  disappoint- 
ing.  But  we  knew  that  it  had  to  be  done,  and  we  were  able  to 
translate  this  for  ourselves  and  for  others  into  reasonably 
specific  terms  because  of  the  facts  of  the  situation.   By  and 
large,  whatever  energy  could  be  diverted  from  normal  civilian 
use  into  additional  energy  deliveries  to  aluminum  producers 
would  result  in  more  airplanes  being  available  sooner  for 
purposes  that  we  all  supported  at  the  time  as  being  essential 
for  the  United  States  and  for  some  of  its  friends.   That  was 
the  reason  for  this  program.   Later  on,  of  course,  as  the  war 
situation  developed  the  brownouts  came  along  the  seacoasts  in 
order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  enemy  attack  and  so  on. 
That  kind  of  thing  was  easier  to  understand,  but  it  was  pretty 
easy  for  most  people  to  understand  what  I  just  described.   That 
energy  diverted  for  civilian  use  in  the  Southeast  could  be 
translated  into  more  aluminum  supplies  for  more  airplanes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  methods  did  you  use  to  promote  power  use 
before  you  had  to  curtail  it? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     We  first  tried  to  persuade  the  distributors  of  TVA 
power  that  this  was  part  of  their  job  to  promote  power  use. 
That  they  were  running  businesses  in  the  first  place  so  that 
business  development  was  a  normal  activity.   That  they  were 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     helping  their  consumers  to  make  more  effective  use 
(Cont'd.) 

of  the  service  they  were  selling,  and  in  the  second  place  that 

would  improve  customer  goodwill.   This  was  consistent  with 
their  commitments  to  TVA  and  the  wholesale  power  contract  to 
see  to  it  that  the  power  that  was  distributed  by  them  would 
have  the  fullest  regional  impact,  and  the  TVA  Act  was  standing 
as  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  this  contract  structure  was 
built.   The  actual  methods  used  ranged  all  the  way  from  stan- 
dard advertising  methods — both  stationary  and  newspaper — to 
direct  action  in  rural  areas  with  farmers  through  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  through  the  cooperative  association  and  work 
with  dealers  selling  the  electrical  appliances  through  the 
quality  and  availability  of  the  appliances.   In  the  case  of 
TVA  one  of  the  things  that  was  invented  at  an  early  stage  was 
called  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Administration  which  I  think 
was  initially  conceived  as  being  a  regional  enterprise,  but 
soon  took  on  a  national  position,  and  for  several  years  was 
inter-related  with  the  rural  electrification  program.   So  that 
agency  developed  various  methods  of  increasing  and  promoting 
the  use  of  electricity,  including  symbols  and  financing  for 
major  appliances  and  working  with  local  banks  to  improve  their 
procedures  for  financing  electrical  appliance  purchases  by  cus- 
tomers and  so  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  the  growth  of  electrical  power  generally  bear 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    out  your  estimates?   Did  it  exceed  or  fall  short 
(Cont'd.) 

of  them? 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  don't  think  any  one  in  the  early  days  of  TVA  had 
the  slightest  conception  that  the  growth  that  has  taken  place 
in  that  region  within  the  thirty  years  could  in  fact  have  been 
foreseen.   We  expected  rapid  growth,  but  that  it  would  be  so 
long  sustained  and  in  such  quantitative  measures  was  a  surprise. 
Of  course,  in  my  day  in  TVA  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  the  river  and  how  much  power  might  be  available 
from  the  development  of  the  river.   In  the  early  stages  there 
was  some  question  about  whether  all  that  power  could  be  devel- 
oped from  the  river  could  be  absorbed  within  a  reasonable  area. 
I  remember  reading  some  testimony  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Yates,  who  used 
to  be  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation, 
that  all  of  this  power  that  was  to  be  provided  by  TVA  could 
never  be  absorbed  within  its  power  service  area.   That  it  was 
all  going  to  be  surplus  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  government 
money.   Well,  the  fact  is,  I  think  as  of  today,  that  TVA's 
hydro-electric  power  represents  less  than  twenty  percent  of  its 
total  power  capacity,  and  it  has  had  to  change  over  from  being 
primarily  a  hydro-electric  power  agency  to  depending  primarily 
on  thermal-electric  generating  plants  at  many  locations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Do  you  know  anyone  in  the  power  program  in  the 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    early  period  who  foresaw  that  the  exhaustion  of  the 

(Cont'd.) 

hydro-electric  power  would  necessitate  the  development  of  some- 
thing else? 


MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  think  that  there  were  some  of  us  who  contemplated 
that  sooner  or  later  it  might  be  necessary  for  this  power  to  be 
supplemented  with  additional  capacity,  but  it  was  far  enough  in 
the  future  in  all  probability  so  that  the  problems  involved  in 
it  did  not  have  to  be  met  immediately.   Some  of  those  problems 
might  well  have  been  legal  problems. 

So  there  wasn't  very  much  grappling  with  that  par- 
ticular potential  future  problem.   But  really  you  didn't  need 
to  go  much  beyond  the  mathematics  of  growth  to  realize  that 
there  was  a  limit  on  the  hydro-electric  capability  of  the 
streams.   Sooner  or  later,  if  growth  were  to  continue,  that 
would  be  approached. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  first  notice  significant  improvements 
in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Valley?   I  know  it  was  bad 
when  you  arrived.   By  the  middle  part  of  the  forties  you  were 
having  to  turn  to  other  sources.   When  did  you  first  notice 
what  you  would  consider  significant  improvement? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     In  terms  of  the  general  condition  of  the  region? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    Yes.  Power  consumption  and  general  economic  growth. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     As  far  as  the  growth  in  the  power  consumption  is 
concerned,  it  started  in  almost  all  of  the  areas  in  which  TVA 
power  was  distributed,  very  shortly  after  the  new  rates  became 
effective,  and  an  adequate  power  supply  became  available. 
Growth  thereafter,  in  those  particular  areas,  was  rapid.   In 
the  areas  to  be  acquired  from  the  private  companies  which  were 
acquired,  as  we  recall  today,  in  about  '38  or  '39,  there  had 
been  some  development.   But  as  soon  as  TVA  rates  and  TVA  power 
became  available,  rapid  growth  began  there,  too.   Of  course, 
this  started  just  before  the  war — '38  and  '39.   Wartime  con- 
ditions did  affect  the  supply  of  appliances;  did  affect  the 
supply  of  distribution  of  equipment  and  materials  for  expan- 
sion of  the  power  systems.   Many  of  the  R.E.A.  systems  were 
affected  by  wartime  restrictions.   And  so,  as  far  as  the  growth 
in  use  of  electricity  is  concerned,  especially  among  peace-time 
uses,  the  war  did  have  an  impact.   But  all  during  this  period 
TVA's  effect  on  the  region  in  terms  of  the  economy  was  being  a 
substantial  one  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.   Not  just  through 
the  power  program.   It  was  training  Valley  people  for  work  on 
TVA  projects.   It  was  spending  federal  money — TVA  money — for 
the  construction  of  projects.   It  had  an  extensive  agricultural 
program.   It  was  distributing  fertilizer.   It  was  working  with 
and  through  the  extension  service.   There  were  all  kinds  of 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     activities  of  TVA  which  were  having  an  impact  on 
(Cont'd.) 

the  economy.   This  included  jobs. 


At  one  point  (I  don't  remember  the  dates)  but  TVA 
certainly  became  before  very  long,  by,  let's  say  the  40 's,  one 
of  the  very  largest  employers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region 
with  its  dam  construction  and  program  and  so  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  about  your  work  as  chief  of  the  rates  division 
in  power  planning?  What  were  your  duties? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     This  was  for  analysis  of  rates,  revenues,  costs, 
uses  of  electricity,  all  of  which  tied  together  into  what  you 
might  say  was  an  economic  analysis  of  the  power  business.   Not 
only  of  TVA,  but  also  of  the  distributors  of  TVA  power.   Included 
was  the  assistance  to  the  contracts  division  which  was  in  exis- 
tence at  the  same  time. 

On  the  economic  side,  which  we  touched  on  before,  of 
the  wholesale  power  contracts  of  TVA  so  that  in  the  work  in  the 
contracts  division  of  negotiating  and  administering  TVA's  power 
contracts,  we  assisted  on  the  rate  and  economics  side  of  those 
arrangements . 

I  stayed  in  that  position  until  the  beginning  of 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      1941.   So  my  other  work,  including  the  work  that  I 

(Cont'd.) 

did  in  the  acquisition  programs  and  so  on,  was  during  my  posi- 
tion as  Chief  of  the  Rates  Division. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:    With  what  people  were  you  most  closely  associated 
during  that  period? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     The  supervisors  were  first,  Martin  Qlaeser,  and  then 
"Cap"  Krug.   My  colleagues  included  Ed  Muir,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  contracts  work,  G.  0.  Wessenauer,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  engineering  side  of  power  planning,  having  been  transferred 
from  the  engineering  division  of  TVA,  and  R.  A.  Kampmeier ,  who 
also  was  transferred  from  the  engineering  division  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Wessenauer.   Kampmeier  was  later  to  become  head  of 
the  Power  Supply  Economics  Division  within  the  Power  Utilization 
Department.   Llewellyn  Evans  was  Chief  Electrical  Engineer.   With 
the  lawyers,  for  all  the  reasons  we  have  discussed,  I  worked  very 
closely.   Mostly  with  Joseph  Swidler,  who  incidentally  is  now 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission.   He 
just  took  office  last  week,  or  rather  this  week.  .  .Tom  Griffin, 
Bob  Seeks,  C.  A.  Reidinger.   And  in  connection  with  the  litiga- 
tion, I  worked  closely  with  Messrs.  Fly,  Fitts,  Henry  (Joe) 
Fowler,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Mel  Siegel, 
who  is  practicing  law  in  Minneapolis;  the  late  Herb  Marks,  who 
was  General  Counsel  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     also  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  while, 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     I  have  had  a  couple  of  interviews  already  with 

Joe  Swidler  in  Washington,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  he  will  be 
moving  to  New  York. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     He  may  be  moving  to  Albany.   I  think  those  are 

probably  the  people  for  whom  and  alongside  whom  I  worked  very 
closely.   I  had  a  small  but  extremely  capable  staff  of  assist- 
ants of  my  own  who  also  were  heavily  involved  in  the  activities 
that  I  have  described.   One  of  those  was  Olaf  Wessel  who  came 
to  TVA  in  about  1938,  who  was  a  former  associate  of  Mr.  More- 
house on  the  Wisconsin  Commission  Staff,  and  whom  I  had  known 
as  a  boy  years  before.   Frank  Spencer,  who  works  with  me  now  in 
the  Development  and  Resources  Corporation,  was  with  us  for  about 
four  or  five  years  in  the  early  days  in  the  TVA.   T.  Graham  Wells, 
who  is  still  with  TVA,  was  one  of  our  younger  assistants  in  the 
early  forties,  as  was  Albert  Hamilton. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  was  your  work  in  Power  Supply  Economics? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Power  Supply  Economics  was  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Power  Utilization  and  was  headed  by  R.  A. 
Kampmeier.   I  was  responsible  for  the  comparison  of  various 
methods  of  meeting  future  power  and  energy  requirements  from 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     an  economic  point  of  view,  in  contrast  to  the  tech- 
(Cont'd.) 

nical  engineering  point  of  view.   And  I  was  responsible  for  the 

development  of  methods  of  improving  the  economic  results  of 

power  operations  in  such  terms  as  the  balance  between  hydro  and 

thermal  generation.   We  developed  at  that  time  rather  ingenious 

mathematical  and  probabilistic  methods  of  comparing  different 

mixes  of  thermal  and  hydro  generation  depending  on,  among  other 

things,  the  probability  of  rain  and  the  respective  costs  of 

several  sources  of  thermal  generation. 

Early  in  the  forties,  TVA  developed  strong  trans- 
mission inter  connections  for  the  first  time  with  neighboring 
utility  systems,  and  thereby  was  able  to  integrate  some  of 
their  surplus  energy  generation  with  its  own  sources.   The 
costs  at  which  this  energy  was  purchased  by  TVA  entered  into 
the  kind  of  computations  which  I  just  described,  by  the  TVA 
having  to  have  a  method  of  choosing  when  to  buy  energy  at  what 
expense  in  view  of  the  probabilities  of  its  reservoirs  either 
being  depleted  or  being  filled.   Also  the  Power  Supply  Economics 
work  included  some  attention  to  the  distribution  costs  of  the 
distributors  of  TVA  power  in  connection  with  our  continuing 
studies  of  rates  and  costs. 

DR.  CRAWEORD:    What  about  the  effect  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Seymour? 
Do  you  feel  that  it  changed  the  original  purposes  of  TVA  in 
any  way? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     One  of  the  original  purposes  of  TVA  was  national 

defense,  and  I  think  that  World  War  II  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  in  including  that  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  TVA; 
because  it  certainly  was  a  substantial  contributor  to  the  strength 
of  the  country  during  that  time.   Not  only  in  the  field  of  alum- 
inum production,  but  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  where  TVA 
power  entered  significantly  into  the  decision  to  locate  the  Man- 
hattan District  at  Oak  Ridge. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  the  coming  of  World  War  II  produce  a  significant 
change  in  the  priorities,  then,  of  TVA?   National  defense,  I 
believe,  became  much  more  important  as  a  TVA  purpose. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     It  became  much  more  important  in  certainly  an  absolute 
sense  and  to  a  degree  in  a  relative  sense  where  there  were  deci- 
sions, as  between  support  of  the  national  war  effort  and  other 
purposes.   There  was  no  question  but  what  TVA  decided  to  support 
the  national  war  effort.   But  there  was  an  obligation,  in  addi- 
tion to  national  defense,  which  didn't  necessarily  conflict  with 
national  defense,  which  had  to  do  with  the  continuing  program  of 
developing  the  TVA  power  system  and  the  distributors  of  TVA  power 
and  the  inter-relationship  between  the  two,  because  after  all, 
this  was  local  power  supply.   Not  necessarily  things  like  Oak 
Ridge  and  the  aluminum  business,  but  local  power  supply  was  impor- 
tant on  the  local  level  to  maintain  not  only  local  production, 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      some  of  which  in  many  cases  was  for  war  purposes, 
(Cont'd.) 

but  also  the  morale  of  the  local  community. 


So  TVA's  power  program,  conceived  in  peacetime, 
continued  during  the  war  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  done 
without  interfering  with  TVA's  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
TVA,  as  you  know  from  your  other  interviews,  no  doubt,  stepped 
up  some  of  its  activities  very,  very  substantially.   Such  as 
those  in  the  construction  of  dams.   My  recollection  is  that 
Douglas  Dam,  for  example,  was  built  in  something  like  twelve 
or  thirteen  months  which  was  an  all-time  record  for  structures 
of  that  size  and  that  complexity. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  much  of  this  growth  persisted — this  industrial 
war-time  growth — persisted  after  the  war  closed? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  remember  some  discussion  along  about  '45  or  '46 

as  to  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  all  of  the  surplus  capacity 
that  was  going  to  be  left  on  our  hands  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  aluminum  consumption  program  was  going  to  be  reduced.   All 
of  these  war-time  industries  were  going  to  be  reduced  in  their 
intake  of  power,  and  we  were  going  to  face  a  tremendous  surplus, 
I  think  the  surplus  lasted  something  less  than  a  year,  and  we 
then  had  to  start  worrying  about  the  next  steps  in  substantial 
power  supply. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  part  did  you  have  in  the  planning  of  the 
needs  for  Oak  Ridge? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  participated  in  most  of  the  power  contract  nego- 
tiations with  the  Manhattan  District.   These  involved  very  major 
quantities  of  power  for  the  TVA  system  at  the  time.   I  assisted 
the  TVA  management  in  developing  the  rates  to  be  charged  and 
the  contract  terms  under  which  certain  services  must  be  rendered. 
This  did  involve  a  few  unusual  features  related  particularly  to 
the  fact  that  we  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  be  made  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  much  did  you  know,  or  how  much  did  you  believe 

you  knew  about  the  purpose  of  Oak  Ridge?  You  must  have  had  some 
speculation. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation,  and  there 

were  some  stories  circulating  around  in  the  various  rumor  chan- 
nels of  which,  as  everywhere,  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  that 
part  of  the  country.   But  the  first  fact  that  we  knew  from  our 
own  relationship  to  the  program  was  that  very  substantial  quan- 
tities of  energy  were  going  into  Oak  Ridge.   And  we  saw  no 
evidence  of  anything  coming  out.   This  was  a  source  of  some 
technical  speculation,  and  some  of  my  colleagues  in  TVA  were 
very  expert  technical  speculators. 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     We  didn't  really  find  out  what  the  story  was  until 
(Cont'd.) 

the  Smyth  Report  which  was  quite  a  few  years  after  we  started 

supplying  power  to  Oak  Ridge.   I  remember  one  occasion  coming 
back  from  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  at  Oak  Ridge  during  one  of 
our  negotiations  when  my  chief,  Mr.  Wessenauer,  was  walking 
along  with  Colonel  Nichols,  who  was  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Manhattan  District  at  the  time.   He  was  the  manager  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  operation.   Wes  said  to  Nichols,  "I  hope  some- 
body knows  what's  going  on  here."  Nichols'  response  was, 
"So  do  I."   So  I  think  that  the  security  was  very,  very  tight, 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  at  least. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    TVA  made  frequent  use  of  consultants  to  deal  with 

specific  problems.   Of  course,  that  was  done  in  power  as  well. 
Whose  idea  was  that?   Do  you  think  it  was  a  wise  policy?   How 
well  did  it  work? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     In  my  particular  end  of  the  business,  the  consul- 
tants mentioned,  Glaeser  and  Morehouse,  rendered  very  valuable 
services  indeed.   This  was  not  only  in  technical  capacity,  but 
as  sources  of  policy- thinking.   These  were  students  of  American 
utility  policy.   They  had  broad  backgrounds  in  its  various 
aspects.   They  had  dealt  with  both  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  industry.   They  were  willing  to  sit  down  with  TVA's 
management  and  staff,  and  join  their  wisdom  with  that  of  TVA. 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     So,  in  this  case  certainly,  the  consultant  relation- 
(Cont'd.) 

ship  was  extremely  fruitful.   This  same  degree  of  collaboration 

with  similar  sources  and  similarly  well-trained  and  experienced 

sources,  probably  couldn't  have  been  achieved  in  the  making  of 

policy  any  other  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  see  it  as  a  way  to  secure  competent  help 
for  TVA  without  having  to  expand  your  own  staff? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Did  I  see  the  consulting  arrangement  as  a  way  to 
do  that?   Oh,  yes,  and  of  course,  I  am  in  the  consulting  bus- 
iness now.   So  perhaps  I  am  a  little  prejudiced,  but  I  think 
there  are  always  opportunities  in  a  situation  requiring  orig- 
inal thought  to  meet  unusual  problems  where  with  the  right 
kind  of  people  on  both  sides  consulting  advice  can  have  very 
high  value  indeed.   That  exists  whether  the  advice  is  actually 
taken  or  not,  because  it  is  the  joining  of  the  minds  in  a 
common  intellectual  effort  which  creates  a  value  which  would 
otherwise  not  exist. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  began  the  TVA  work  did  you  find  your 
previous  training  and  experience  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
responsibilities  that  you  had?  Were  you  well-prepared  in 
your  training  in  Wisconsin? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  TVA  work  was  in  many  senses  a  new  experience. 

It  was  a  new  agency  with  a  new  program  in  an  area  where  nothing 
like  it  had  ever  happened  before.   So,  in  many  respects  this 
was  "on-the-job  training."  However,  I  found  unusually  useful 
not  only  the  background  that  I  had  in  public  utility  economics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  after  my  studies  under  Dr.  Glaeser, 
but  also  the  practical  exposure  to  the  private  side  of  the  indus- 
try which  I  received  during  my  work  with  the  North  American 
Company.   So  I  think  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  the  right  place 
to  start  in  TVA  for  a  person  with  my  background  and  training. 
From  there  on  I  did  a  very  great  deal  of  energetic  and  arduous 
on-the-job  training  in  learning  about  the  special  problems  that 
TVA  was  facing  and  learning  how  to  help  to  solve  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  try  to  continue  your  training?   How  did 
you  keep  up  with  your  responsibilities?   Did" you  have  a  specific 
method  of  doing  that? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      No,  except  by  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  the  help  of  a 
lot  of  very  fine  colleagues. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     By  the  time  that  you  left  TVA,  Mr.  Seymour,  what 
sort  of  changes  did  you  see  in  the  Valley,  compared  with  your 
view  of  it  when  you  arrived? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  principal  change  that  I  saw  in  the  business  with 
which  I  was  closely  related  was  the  development  of  a  completely 
integrated  power  market  area  for  TVA  power.   This  was  the  area 
within  which  TVA  had  developed  its  transmission  system,  and  its 
power  producing  projects  and  the  area  within  which  its  wholesale 
power  contracts  have  been  negotiated  with  local  distributors  of 
TVA  power. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    How  were  your  relations  with  other  government  agen- 
cies while  you  were  with  TVA,  such  as  R.E.A.,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  others? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     I  had  some  responsibility  for  our  relations  with 

R.E.A.   I  had  none  for  our  relations  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Initially  when  we  had  discussions  with  R.E.A.  in  the  late  thir- 
ties, maybe  about  '37,  we  encountered  a  degree  of  bureaucratic 
suspicion,  and  had  some  problems  of  coordination.   But  by  the 
time  we  came  to  the  acquisition  period — major  acquisitions, 
T.E.P.,  and  so  on,  R.E.A.  had  apparently  improved  its  coordinat- 
ing policies  to  the  extent  of  appointing  a  couple  of  very  good 
representatives  to  work  with  TVA  in  developing  the  rural  side 
of  the  acquisition  process.   One  of  these,  I  remember  very  well, 
was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Willard  Herring,  who  worked  very 
closely  with  us  throughout  the  T.E.P.  acquisition,  for  example, 
and  while  we  had  our  arguments,  the  relationship  was  a  very  con- 


. 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      structive  one.   This  dealt  with  such  problems  as 
(Cont'd.) 

sources  of  argument  as  how  much  should  cooperative  "A"  pay  for 

the  rural  electric  facilities  that  it  would  be  purchasing  from 

the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  with  R.E.A.  funds.   And 

where  should  the  service  area  of  cooperative  "A"  extend  as 

compared  with  municipality  "B",  which  was  next  door  but  was  not 

being  financed  with  R.E.A.  funds.   We  worked  out  these  problems 

by  negotiation  and  by  friendly  discussion  with  R.E.A.  and  with 

the  co-ops  and  municipalities  involved. 

As  to  other  agencies,  I  had  some  dealings  with  the 
State  of  Tennessee  which  involved  problems,  for  example,  of 
property  taxation  of  cooperatives.   But,  by  and  large,  my  own 
work  didn't  involve  us  too  much  with  state  agencies.   We  had 
some  contact  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  curtailment  programs  and  with  some  of  that  Commission's 
working  relationships  with  us  and  with  distributors  of  TVA 
power,  all  of  which  were  constructive. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  enjoy  your  negotiations,  your  conferences, 
with  others  for  TVA? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Oh,  yes,  I  think  that  they  were  invariably  educa- 
tional and  almost  always  constructive.   My  own  share  in  them 
was  a  challenge  and  in  a  way  a  test  of  the  results  of  my  on- 
the-job  training. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    What  about  the  acquisition  from  the  Tennessee 

Electric  Power  Company?   What  did  TVA  acquire  at  that  time? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     TVA  acquired  the  power  supply  system.   That  is,  the 
generating  plants  and  the  transmission  lines.   The  distributors 
of  TVA  power  acquired  the  distribution  system.   So,  at  a  given 
point  there  would  be  a  division  of  ownership,  usually  at  the 
low-tension  bus  of  the  transmission  sub-station  with  the  dis- 
tributors buying  everything  beyond  that  bus  and  the  TVA  buying 
everything  on  its  side  of  the  bus,  including  the  transformers 
and  the  sub-station.   So,  TVA  acquired  generating  plants,  thermal- 
electric  generating  plants  in  Nashville  and  I  think  also  in 
Chattanooga.   It  acquired  the  Hales  Bar  Dam  on  the  Tennessee 
River  which  had  been  built  back  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.   And  it  acquired  the  transmission  lines  which  tied 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Wilson  Dam  into  the  Tennessee 
Electric  Power  Company  System. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Do  you  feel  that  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Company  was  sufficiently  compensated  for  its  holdings? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Yes,  I  do .   In  fact,  I  had  a  certain  amount  of 

argument  based  on  some  of  the  calculations  as  to  the  value  of 
the  power  company  system  with  my  colleagues  Krug  and  Swidler 
as  they  were  assisting  Mr.  Lilienthal  in  the  negotiations  with 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     Mr.  Willkie.   I  thought  that  some  of  their  offers 
(Cont'd.) 

exceeded  my  idea  of  the  value  of  the  system.   They  finally 

arrived  at  a  price  which  was  about  five  or  ten  percent  higher 
than  I  thought  it  should  be.   But  the  wisdom  that  was  demon- 
strated in  offering  a  price  which  resulted  in  agreement  was 
proved  to  me  soon  after  the  agreement  was  reached.   Because 
the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  controversy  was  worth  a 
lot. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Did  you  often  find  your  statistics  to  be  correct 
in  your  projections  for  future  developments? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Aside  from  proving  out  to  be  conservative,  and 
that  was  usually  five  or  ten  years  after  the  estimates  were 
made  (which  is  not  too  bad  a  period  in  the  power  business) , 
we  were  successful  in  securing  good,  basic  data  by  direct 
action  within  the  records  of  the  companies.   On  the  basis  of 
those  data  I  think  our  estimates  were  sound.   The  fact  that 
they  were  sound  was  first  proven  by  their  serving  as  the  basis 
for  actual  agreement,  including  agreement  with  distributors 
of  TVA  power.   Second,  on  the  basis  of  their  serving  as  jus- 
tification for  financing,  including  the  Congressional  financ- 
ing for  TVA's  share  of  the  program  and  the  revenue  bond 
financing  for  the  municipalities'  share  of  the  program,  and 
the  R.E.A.  financing  for  the  cooperatives'  share  of  the 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     program.   Those  financing  arrangements  were  nego- 

(Cont'd.) 

tiated  primarily  on  estimates  that  were  based  on  our  own  esti- 
mates even  though  for  other  revenue  bond  issues,  Stone  and 
Webster,  was  employed  as  an  independent  consultant.   I  think 
that  an  examination  of  their  estimates  and  TVA's  estimates 
would  indicate  a  very  close  correspondence. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  deliberately  attempt  to  be  conservative 
in  your  statistical  estimates? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     No,  I  don't  think  we  attempted  to  be  conservative, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  power  business  then  and  now  are 
such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  being  conservative 
as  compared  with  the  facts.   The  sustained,  geometrical,  com- 
pound rates  of  growth  that  have  been  encountered  in  the  elec- 
tric power  business  have  surprised  the  experts  in  almost  every 
case. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:    Do  you  project  on  the  basis  of  past  development? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:     Not  only  that,  but  we  also  try  to  find  out  about 

known  future  development.   Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  partly 
one  of  the  use  of  electricity  being  a  combination  of  influen- 
ces, or  being  under  a  combination  of  influences  that  are  so 
complex  that  one  cannot  identify  them  all  and  project  them 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:     all.   Therefore,  one  has  to  deal  with  what  one  knows, 

(Cont'd.) 

which  is  the  electricity  statistics  themselves  and  some  statis- 
tics about  the  basic  economy.   But  the  rates  of  growth,  includ- 
ing the  national  rate  of  growth,  has  been  doubling  every  ten 
years  over  many  decades.   They  now  come  to  very,  very  tremen- 
dous figures . 

Out  of  my  own  experience  fairly  recently  in  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  an  island  thirty-five  miles  wide  and  a  hundred 
miles  long,  since  1942,  when  the  Water  Resources  Authority, 
which  is  responsible  for  power  supply  on  the  island,  was  estab- 
lished, the  annual  compound  rate  of  growth  has  been  fifteen 
percent  a  year.   That  has  been  maintained  for  twenty-eight 
years  and  it  is  still  going  on  today.   And  for  that  little 
island  to  sustain  such  a  rate  of  growth  in  a  capital  intensive 
industry  such  as  electric  power  creates  all  kinds  of  problems. 
But  when  I  first  detected  this  twelve  years  ago,  some  of  my 
Puerto  Rican  friends  told  me  that  it  couldn't  go  on.   My 
answer  was,  "But  what  if  it  does?"   That,  of  course,  is  what 
TVA  has  encountered.   It  has,  and  the  result  has  been  very 
tremendous  growth  in  TVA's  power  generating  capacity. 
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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT,  AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE 
DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  7,  1970.   THE  PLACE  IS  NEW  YORK  CITY.  THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  WITH  MR.  WALTON  SEYMOUR,  FORMERLY  WTTH  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Mr.  Seymour,  I  suggest  that  we  start  with  a 
general  summary  of  your  background  from  the  beginning 
until  the  time  that  you  joined  TVA;  and  then,  get  a 
general  outline  of  your  experiences  with  TVA.  From 
there  we  will  deal  with  some  questions. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:        I  was  born  in  1909  in  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
and  I  grew  up  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  I  went  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating  in  1929.  My 
major  subject  was  Public  Utility  Economics,  and  my  major 
professor  was  Martin  Glaeser.  Dr.  Glaeser  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  Public  Utility  Economics  in  the  academic 
world  of  the  United  States,  and  had  personal  experience 
in  regulation  in  Wisconsin.  He  also  had  some  personal 
experience  in  the  TVA,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  first  position  that  I  held  after  leaving 


MR.  SEYMOUR:      and  under  which  the  facilities  themselves  would  be 
(Cont'd.) 

established  when  they  were  new  ones.   I  was  involved  in  several 

of  those  negotiations.   Without  going  back  over  the  material  on 
the  acquisitions,  the  general  problem  in  relationships  was  that 
the  utility  companies  decided  early  in  the  TVA  history  to  oppose 
it  on  various  grounds,  including  the  Constitutional  ground.   And 
this  opposition  took  various  forms — especially  those  involving 
legal  action.   So  the  relationship  was  necessarily  somewhat 
strained  in  connection  with  most  of  those  private  utility  rela- 
tionships with  TVA  that  involved  such  matters  as  acquisitions 
and  so  on  until  it  became  clear  that  the  government  would  pre- 
vail in  the  legal  position.   And  after  that  the  utilities  soft- 
ened their  opposition  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to  sit 
down  and  talk  practicalities,  including  price  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  properties. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  notice  a  change  in  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  friendliness  before  World  War  II? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Oh,  yes.   I  think  that  the  inevitable  was  recog- 
nized when  the  utilities  decided  that  their  opposition  would 
not  prevail  and  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  sell  out  and  get 
the  best  price  they  could  for  their  stockholders,  which  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  practical  view  and  one  which  by  and 
large  was  rather  skillfully  pursued  as  far  as  the  utilities 


MR.  SEYMOUR:      were  concerned.   In  those  negotiations  the  people 
(Cont'd.) 

involved  on  the  private  utility  side  were  not  ideologically 

opposed  so  much  as  they  were  trying  hard  to  reach  a  good  con- 
clusion from  the  point  of  view  of  their  principals,  which  was 
very  understandable  and  which  permitted  the  negotiations  to 
move  ahead  on  a  workman-like  basis. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  have  any  significant  opposition  from  the 

power  companies  in  your  attempt  to  promote  the  use  of  electrical 
power? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      As  I  said,  the  opposition  of  the  power  companies 
while  it  continued,  took  many  forms  and  one  of  them  was  adver- 
tising and  discussion  in  opposition  to  most  of  TVA's  objectives 
in  the  power  fields  including  the  promotion  of  additional  uses 
of  electricity.   I  remember  one  newspaper  advertisement  that 
the  Alabama  Power  Company  published  rather  widely  in  this 
period,  sort  of  an  institutional  ad,  which  said  at  the  top, 
"Not  operated  by  novices."   One  of  my  colleagues  in  TVA  had  one 
of  those  ads  clipped  and  framed  and  hung  in  his  office.   Since 
he  had  about  twenty-five  years  of  practical  utility  experience, 
much  of  it  working  for  the  private  power  companies,  I  thought 
it  was  rather  appropriate  that  he  felt  that  it  was  possible  to 
have  this  dash  of  humor  provided  at  the  Alabama  Power  Company's 
expense.   But  there  were  instances  of  direct  participation  in 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      meetings,  for  example,  where  the  expansion  of  the 

(Cont'd.) 

TVA  power  marketing  program  was  under  discussion,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  companies  in  the  region  would  get  up 
and  express  the  point  of  view  of  their  organizations  against 
the  TVA  program  in  general  and  the  TVA  discussion  in  particular. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  have  more  difficulty  in  Alabama  than  in 
other  states? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      No,  I  think  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of 
coordination  of  policy  among  the  various  subsidiaries  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation,  for  example. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  have  any  contact  with  Wendell  Willkie? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  was  the  nature  of  that  contact? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       I  participated  directly  in  some  of  the  negotiations 
with  him  and  his  colleagues  during  the  course  of  the  development 
first  of  the  price  for  acquisition  of  the  properties,  and  then 
of  the  contract  under  which  the  transaction  was  completed.   As 
you  will  recognize,  that  particular  contract  was  especially 
challenging  as  a  problem  in  draftsmanship  because  it  covered  a 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       transaction  for  which  there  was  no  precedent. 
(Cont'd.) 

Therefore,  all  of  us  on  the  TVA  side,  and  certainly  the  fellows 

that  were  working  on  it  on  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  side, 
were  faced  with  a  whole  host  of  new  problems  in  the  construction 
of  an  agreement  to  first  of  all  be  sure  one's  own  side  was  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  and  second  to  be  sure  that  when  you  put 
one's  own  side's  ideas  together  with  the  other  side's  ideas  you 
ended  up  with  a  document  that  would  actually  work.   So  this  took 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  not  only  among  the  lawyers  but  also 
among  the  technical  people  involved.   And  I  was  fairly  closely 
related  to  that.   The  direct  price  negotiations  with  Mr.  Willkie, 
however,  were  primarily  handled  first  by  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  then 
during  Mr.  Lilienthal's  regrettable  illness  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  those  negotiations,  they  were  handled  for 
TVA  primarily  by  Mr.  Krug  and  Mr.  Swidler. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  sort  of  impression  did  you  get  of  Mr.  Willkie 
at  that  time? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       I  got  the  impression  of  a  very  capable  Indiana  law- 
yer who  was  doing  his  very  best  to  represent  his  client.   He  was 
a  clever  and  ingenious  advocate  and  my  own  impression  was  that 
seeing  things  from  his  client's  lights  he  did  a  reasonably  good 
job.   I  think  he  could  have  been  a  greater  statesman  with  a  lit- 
tle less  advocacy  and  a  little  more  recognition  of  the  public's 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       side  of  the  controversy,  but  that  was  his  problem 
(Cont'd.) 

and  at  least  he  tried  to  solve  it  in  his  own  forthright  way. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     You  did,  of  course,  see  his  Presidential  campaign 
in  1940.   Did  you  feel  that  he  had  changed  by  that  time  partic- 
ularly? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      No,  I  didn't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  have  any  fears  or  doubts  as  to  the  future 
of  TVA  if  he  were  to  be  elected  in  1940? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Yes,  I  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  any  significant  trouble  with  the 

private  power  companies  after  the  settlement  of  the  Eighteen 
Power  Company  case? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Well,  after  that  time  the  principal  relationships 
were  during  the  remainder  of  the  acquisitions,  which  really 
consisted  of  a  West  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee  acquisition. 
In  the  case  of  the  West  Kentucky  acquisition  the  company  was 
anxious  to  sell.   After  the  deal  was  made  on  price  they  were 
very  cooperative.   In  the  case  of  the  East  Tennessee  acquisition, 
which  was  East  Tennessee  Light  &  Power  Company,  a  Cities  Service 


MR.  SEYMOUR:       subsidiary,  Cities  Service  wanted  to  sell  but  East 
(Cont'd) 

Tennessee  did  not  and  there  was  less  coordination  between  the 

owners  and  the  local  managers.   As  the  negotiations  proceeded 

finally  these  things  were  worked  out.   But  during  the  process 

we  did  encounter  some  local  opposition,  sometimes  of  a  rather 

substantial  degree,  in  the  East  Tennessee  area. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  was  the  cause  of  the  opposition?   What  was 
the  basis  of  it  in  the  East  Tennessee  area? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  basis  of  it,  we  thought,  was  that  the  local 
managers  of  the  East  Tennessee  Light  &  Power  Company  were 
endeavoring  by  any  means  within  their  power  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  properties  by  the  TVA  and  the  municipalities  and 
cooperatives  in  the  region,  even  though  the  municipalities  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition.   There 
were  unmistakable  local  evidences  of  the  power  company's  point 
of  view  being  expressed  in  the  local  community  meetings  in  which 
many  times  we  were  asked  to  attend.   There  was  another  area  of 
which  I've  spoken  of  relationships  with  the  utilities  which  also 
came  largely  after  the  completion  of  the  TEP  deal  and  which 
involved  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  major  inter-connections 
between  TVA  and  these  other  systems.   These  were  on  an  entirely 
different  level  of  discussion  because  they  did  not  involve  the 
obvious  difference  of  opinion  on  the  public  policy  aspect  of 


• 


MR.  SEYMOUR:      acquiring  or  not  acquiring  the  electric  systems 
(Cont'd.) 

already  in  existance.   These  involved  the  development  of  brand 

new  facilities  which  would  in  effect  permit  partial  integration 
of  the  electrical  systems  of  the  privately-owned  utilities  on 
the  one  hand  and  TVA  on  the  other.   And  they  were  also  initiated 
in  the  light  of  the  developing  war  picture.   Discussions  were 
undertaken  before  the  beginning  of  World  War  II;  nevertheless 
there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  coming  conflict.   One  of 
the  first  of  these  was  the  line  to  be  built  between  Louisville, 
Kentucky  and  Nashville,  Tennessee  to  integrate  the  largely 
thermal  electric  systems  of  the  north  with  the  largely  hydro- 
electric system  of  TVA.   These  discussions  took  some  little 
time  because  they  too  had  no  real  precedent,  but  they  were 
pressed  forward  by  both  sets  of  parties  and  came  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  and  the  line  was  built  and  proved  to  be  a  prof- 
itable proposition  in  both  directions.   I  don't  recall  any 
instance  where  at  least  the  utility  companies  with  whom  we  were 
dealing  caused  any  ill  feeling  or  anything  of  that  kind  in 
opposition  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      By  the  time  you  left  TVA,  were  you  having  difficulty 
with  any  private  power  company? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      By  that  time  I  think  that  perhaps  because  of  some 
passing  of  the  older  generation  among  the  company  people  or 


MR.  SEYMOUR:      something  like  that  there  was  a  clear  difference 
in  attitude  between  the  '30's  and  the  ' 40's.   By  the  '40 fs  the 
feeling  I  got  in  the  discussions  in  which  I  participated  was 
that  the  utilities  had  learned  to  respect  TVA  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  as  being  peers  and  that  they  were  dealing  together 
with  TVA  with  common  problems  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  was  quite  a  change  from  the  middle  '30's, 
wasn't  it? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Oh,  yes,  a  very  substantial  change.   There  were, 
of  course,  exceptions  depending  on  individual  problems.   When 
TVA  made  a  proposal,  for  example,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
steam  plant  at  New  Johnsonville  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
whole  opposition  among  the  utility  companies  came  up  again. 
It  was  a  matter  of  policy  of  foreseeing  that  TVA's  future 
might  be  turning  toward  thermal  power  and  thereby  drawing 
away  from  whatever  limitations  were  placed  on  it  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  river.   They  decided  to  oppose  that  project. 
I  believe  that  probably  was  begun  in  terms  of  practical  begin- 
nings about  the  time  I  left  TVA  but  the  plant  was  built  and 
was  only  the  first  of  many. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     When  did  the  first  consideration  of  thermal  plants 
start  in  TVA? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      TVA's  first  thermal  plant  was  built  about      in 
Muscle  Shoals,  yes,  and  it  was  inherited  by  TVA  along  with 
Wilson  Dam.   I  think  it  was  even  operated,  particularly  during 
the  early  days  of  the  energy  shortage  before  the  war  and  at  the 
beginning.   But  the  first  steamplant  TVA  built  was  Watts  Bar, 
which  as  I  recall  it  was  completed  about  '42.   It  had  about  two 
hundred  forty  thousand  kilowatts  of  capacity  and  it  was  built 
primarily  to  meet  war  demands. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  did  you  think  about  the  quality  of  TVA's 
staff  compared  with  other  government  agencies  that  you  were 
familiar  with?   I  know  you've  been  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, and  of  course  you're  familiar  with  others. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:       I  wouldn't  expect  to  find  anywhere  a  finer  orga- 
nization than  TVA's.   I  grew  to  know  the  people  in  most  of 
the  lines  of  skill;  their  engineers,  their  accountants,  their 
economists,  their  managers,  their  lawyers,  their  doctors — among 
them  I  count  several  as  my  personal  friends  today  and  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  over  a  period  of  extended  years  to  see  them  in 
action.   It  was  a  very  excellent  organization  and  I  think  just 
as  the  utilities  learned  to  respect  them  so  did  the  politicians 
and  the  local  people  in  the  communities  they  served. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      In  what  way  do  you  consider  it  to  be  a  superior  group? 


. 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:  First  of  all  the  considerations  affecting  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  were  carefully  built  to  avoid  favoritism  and 
political  considerations.  They  were  built  on  merit,  effective- 
ness and  skill.  I  always  thought  not  only  that  Congress'  wisdom 
was  good  in  making  such  requirements  in  the  law  but  that  the 
administration  of  those  policies  was  exceptionally  well-done  by 
the  board  and  by  the  management. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  consider  TVA  to  have  effective  management 
through  the  1930 's  and  '40's? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Every  once  in  a  while  I'd  think  they  made  a  terrible 
mistake  because  they  disagreed  with  me  or  I  disagreed  with  them, 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  people  that  I  met  in  management 
positions  from  the  start  were  good  people  and  trying  hard  to  do 
a  good  job.   The  exceptions  I  mentioned  didn't  stay  around  too 
long  and  it  was  a  very  complex  program  and  it  wouldn't  be  at  all 
unexpected  that  some  involved  in  it  either  would  disagree  with 
some  of  the  policies  as  they  developed  or  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  the  pace  or  the  requirements  of  the  job 
they  had.   As  I  say,  the  ones  I  noticed  didn't  stay  around  very 
long. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  effect,  Mr.  Seymour,  did  the  Congressional 

investigation  have  on  your  work?   Was  it  seriously  interrupted 
by  the  investigation  and  what  did  you  do  to  deal  with  that? 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  investigation  in  my  judgment  was  a  very  good 
influence  not  only  on  my  work  but  on  TVA's  work.   First  of  all 
it  cleared  the  air  of  some  extremely  troublesome — well,  charges 
which  were  made  within  the  board — and  it  also  gave  an  opportun- 
ity for  some  self-searching  on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  the 
management  about  its  policy.   We  did  some  of  it  about  the 
policies  in  the  power  field  and  I  think  as  a  result  we  knew 
more  about  our  program  and  our  purposes  after  we  got  through 
describing  them  to  the  Congress  than  we  did  before  we  started. 
I  think  that  the  understanding  that  was  developed  in  the  Congress 
by  the  results  of  that  investigation  was  very  helpful  for  a  con- 
siderable period  thereafter. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  prepar- 
ing data  for  the  hearing? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  critical  period  during  which  we  were  on  a  full- 
time  basis  of  about  fifteen  hours  a  day  was  for  two  months  in  the 
fall  of  1938.   During  that  period  some  of  us,  including  Mr.  Krug , 
Mr.  Swindler,  and  a  couple  of  the  other  lawyers  and  I  and  two  or 
three  others  on  the  technical  side  were  living  together  in  the 
Hay-Adams  House  in  very  long  days.   During  the  period  prior  to 
that  while  the  investigation  was  in  progress  we  would  have  calls 
for  special  information  and  so  on  but  it  wasn't  the  same  degree 
of  concentrated  effort  that  it  was  in  preparing  the  power  testimony, 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Do  you  feel  after  the  hearings  were  over  that 
TVA  staff  members  understood  the  authority  much  better? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Yes,  no  question  about  that;  particularly  the  ones 
that  were  working  so  closely  on  the  matter.   When  the  reports 
of  those  hearings  became  available  in  some  thirteen  volumes  I 
think  that  many  employees  of  the  TVA  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  their  agency  presented  by  the  hear- 
ings and  the  reports  themselves  in  a  way  that  they  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  without  that  additional  resource. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  the  hearings  and  the  discord  which  preceded 
them  produce  any  morale  problems  in  the  TVA  staff  to  your 
knowledge? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  discords  certainly  did,  and  as  I  say  I  think 
the  hearings  and  the  report  of  the  committee  helped  to  dispel 
some  of  the  results  of  the  discord  in  terms  of  a  continuing 
atmosphere  that  might  otherwise  have  existed.   The  discord 
itself  resulted  in  a  division  of  serious  proportions  not  only 
within  the  board  but  within  the  staff  and  this  did  not  continue 
after  the  hearings  were  over.   One  of  the  reasons  for  its  not 
continuing  of  course  was  the  change  in  personalities.   There 
was  a  change  in  the  board  and  there  were  changes  in  the  staff, 
but  I  think  that  from  1939  on  the  atmosphere  within  the  organ- 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      zation  was  a  good  deal  less  tense  than  it  was  prior 
(Cont'd.) 

to  the  resolution  of  that  difficulty. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     How  extensive  were  the  changes  in  the  staff? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      There  were  several  at  reasonably  high  levels.   It's 
always  hard  to  pinpoint  a  reason  but  you  might  say  the  losing 
side  was  unhappy  enough  to — some  of  the  people — look  for  other 
employment. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  staff  members  work  effectively — were  they 
able  to  work  effectively — with  Senator  Pope  after  his  appoint- 
ment? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      I  certainly  was  and  I  don't  recall  any  complaints 
among  my  colleagues  other  than  possibly  some  differences  of 
opinion.   Mr.  Pope  had  his  opinions  too  but  I  found  him  an 
understanding  and  easy  colleague  to  work  with. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Other  than  that  one  controversy  on  the  board,  did 
the  board  seem  to  cooperate  in  a  generally  effective  way 
throughout  your  entire  term? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      I  think  I  can  certainly  give  you  a  full  affirmative 
on  that.   I  might  also  say  that  as  an  individual  in  an  organi- 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      zation,  I  felt  a  greater  participation  in  policy 
(Cont'd.) 

discussion  and  decision  in  the  TVA  than  I  ever  did  before  or 

since.   Naturally  enough  at  first  I  was  too  young  to  get  into 
that  stuff  very  often  but  procedures  were  established — discus- 
sions were  opened  to  principal  staff.   When  you  had  a  problem 
of  policy  coming  up  in  your  area  you  could  be  sure  that  you 
would  be  given  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  also  to  hear 
others.   I  think  the  interrelationship  of  competence  between 
the  board  and  the  staff  was  carefully  designed  to  work  well 
in  the  TVA  and  I  think  it  did  work  well. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  think  the  appointment  of  the  first  general 
manager  helped  significantly  in  improving  the  administrative 
efficiency  of  TVA? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      I  think  it  was  a  point  in  the  evolution  of  the 
organization  that  some  of  the  mistakes  or  at  least  less  than 
wholly  successful  steps  of  the  past  were  modified  by  the  new 
structure  which  included  the  general  manager.   I  don't  think 
it  was  necessarily  a  matter  of  a  personality  but  rather  a 
learning  by  doing  that  got  TVA  to  the  point  where  the  relation- 
ship between  board  and  staff  became  a  more  practical  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  dealing  with  TVA's  problems  than  it  had  been 
in  the  past  when  the  board  as  I  recall  it  had  been  more  closely 
involved  with  administration  than  it  was  thereafter. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  you  travel  considerably  in  your  work  with  TVA? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Yes,  very  considerably  throughout  the  valley  and 
outside  the  valley.   There  were  ninety-six  counties  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee  and  I  visited  ninety-five  of  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Where  was  your  travel  outside  of  the  Valley 
principally? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Oh,  to  the  principal  urban  centers  of  the  southeast 
for  one  reason  or  another  such  as  the  state  capitals;  to 
Washington,  New  York,  St.  Louis  for  negotiations  with  large 
industrial  consumers;  and  during  the  war  for  visiting  govern- 
ment offices  in  St.  Louis,  such  as  the  REA  which  was  decentral- 
ized from  Washington  at  the  time  as  I  recall  it.   I  don't 
recall  any  extensive  travels  to  other  locations.   I  did  do  a 
couple  of  consulting  stints  for  state  agencies  while  I  was 
with  TVA  which  took  me  out  of  the  valley  one  time  to  Texas 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  for  whom  I  did  a  study 
on  wholesale  and  retail  rates  at  their  request,  and  one  time 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina  for  the  South  Carolina  Public 
Service  Authority  under  a  similar  assignment.   These  were 
requests  given  to  TVA  and  done  on  my  own  responsibility  on  a 
leave  of  absence  basis. 


■ 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     Were  your  relations  with  the  management  of  TVA 

satisfactory  and  were  you  generally  able  to  perform  your  duties 
and  manage  your  affairs  satisfactorily? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      I  was  almost  always  happy  in  my  relationship  with 
management.   I  was  not  always  able  to  carry  out  my  affairs  as 
I  wished  because  they  were  involved  in  how  my  affairs  were  to 
be  carried  out,  too.   I  can  only  remember  one  occasion  in  my 
thirteen  years  with  TVA  when  I  reached  an  agreement  with  an 
outside  party  across  the  table  and  TVA  decided  that  it  would 
not  honor  that  agreement  and  therefore  that  it  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  it.   That  was  such  a  shock  to  me  that  I  gave  con- 
siderable thought  to  what  its  implications  were  and  I  finally 
decided  in  one  of  my  more  intelligent  decisions  that  after  all 
it  wasn't  as  important  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  importance 
of  the  continuing  recognition  on  my  part  that  TVA  was  bigger 
than  I  was  and  that  management  on  occasion  for  whatever  reasons 
might  have  to  act  as  it  had  in  this  case. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  case  was  that,  sir? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      This  had  to  do  with  an  arrangement  with  one  of 
the  distributors  of  TVA  power  which  wasn't  in  itself  too  big 
a  matter  but  which  did  break  new  policy  ground  for  TVA  and 
therefore  could  have  established  a  precedent  which  TVA  did  not 
at  that  time  wish  to  establish. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     Do  you  believe  the  TVA  yardstick  concerning  power 
rates  would  be  generally  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  nation? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      The  yardstick  as  I  understood  it — I  tried  to  avoid 
using  that  term  myself  because  I  wasn't  always  sure  that  the 
other  fellow  would  understand  it  the  same  way  I  did — consisted 
of  TVA's  own  operations  and  those  of  the  distributors  of  TVA 
power  and  the  actual  facts  about  those  operations.   Those  facts 
could  be  compared  anywhere  else  with  facts  about  those  opera- 
tions and  questions  could  be  raised  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
differences  which  could  be  an  additional  tool  for  public  policy 
and  for  regulation  and  for  public  understanding  of  the  utility 
business.   Over  and  above  what  otherwise  was  available  in  the 
way  of  tools,  to  understand  either  the  justification  or  the 
lack  of  justification  for  what  was  being  done  by  other  agencies 
in  the  power  business,  I  never  did  understand  that  TVA  rates 
could  and  should  be  applied  throughout  the  country  or  that  any 
rates  which  were  higher  than  TVA  rates  were  ipso  facto  too  high. 
But  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  by  everybody  concerned 
from  all  of  the  data  which  was  laid  out  on  the  record  by  TVA  and 
its  distributors  every  year  in  public  view  in  a  way  that  just 
wasn't  true  in  other  segments  of  the  power  business  throughout 
the  country.   And  it's  that  availability  of  facts  in  the  TVA  area 
that  seemed  to  be  to  be — to  represent  the  true  yardstick. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     What  was  your  work  with  the  Department  of  the 

Interior,  and  what  was  your  work  in  preparing  for  the  Marshall 
Plan? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      I  was  in  effect  sent  by  TVA  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Marshall  Plan  work  and  so  it  wasn't  to 
that  degree  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  then  my 
permanent  appointment  work  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  came  after  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Did  your  work  preparing  the  Marshall  Plan  make 
use  of  your  experience  with  TVA? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      Yes,  in  several  ways.   First  of  all  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  my  old  boss  at  TVA  and  I  think  that  we  had 
learned  and  especially  he  had  learned,  that  putting  our  heads 
together  on  a  complicated  problem  was  sufficiently  useful  and 
comfortable  so  that  he  was  willing  to  try  it  on  this  very 
important  and  complicated  problem.   That's  one  of  the  things 
that  came  from  my  TVA  experience.   Then  part  of  the  problem 
was,  of  course,  related  to  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  resource 
base  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  Marshall  Plan  Aid  Program. 
This  meant  examination  in  several  resource  sectors  and  indus- 
trial sectors  and  the  choice  of  consultants  and  individuals 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  elsewhere  to  put 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      their  heads  together  about  these  various  sectors 
(Cont'd.) 

and  the  general  purpose  of  the  investigation.   So  this  was  in 

some  ways  parallel  to  the  problem  of  thinking  through  some  of 
the  economics  of  the  power  business  in  the  TVA  area  and  using 
several  minds  in  the  course  of  that  work,  and  I  think  that 
experience  was  another  reason  for  my  being  chosen.   What  we 
had  was  a  relatively  small  group  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  people 
who  were  responsible  to  the  secretary  through  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldschmidt  of  the  Secretary's  staff  to  put  this  report 
together.   We  had  to  call  on  many  of  the  other  agencies  of 
government  for  services — the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — many  others  for  help  in  the  process. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Mr.  Seymour,  of  all  the  work  you  did  with  TVA, 
what  parts  brought  you  greatest  personal  satisfaction? 

MR.  SEYMOUR:      I  think  perhaps  the  parts  which  stretched  me  the 

most.   There  were  many  instances  in  this  complex,  novel,  unprec- 
edented program  in  which  this  happened  to  me.   The  business  of 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  constitutional  litigation  not  as  a 
lawyer  but  as  a  technician  was  a  unique  experience  which  I'm 
sure  had  all  sorts  of  ramifications  internally  as  well  as 
externally  for  me.   I  enjoyed  it;  I  worked  very  hard;  I  was 
told  by  the  experts  that  I  made  a  contribution.   In  the  course 
of  it  I  made  several  good  friends  with  whom  I'm  still  on  speak- 
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MR.  SEYMOUR:      ing  terms.   There  were  two  cases  among  the  acqui- 
(Cont'd.) 

sitions  in  West  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee  where  I  was  involved 

at  the  very  top  of  the  negotiations  and  also  responsible  for  the 
substantive  work  being  done,  and  in  both  cases  we  had  to  meet  a 
deadline  which  was  something  like  sixty  or  ninety  days  away.   In 
other  words,  for  one  reason  or  another  having  started  the  work 
it  would  all  go  down  the  drain  if  we  didn't  have  it  all  finished 
and  the  deal  all  buttoned  up  in  sixty  or  ninety  days.   These  were 
complicated  enough  technically  and  otherwise  so  that  this  was  an 
extremely  difficult  task.   But  we  did  it  with  the  cooperation  of 
some  very  good  men  and  with  whole-hearted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
many  people  that  we  had  never  met  before  in  the  municipalities 
and  the  cooperatives  and  the  local  offices  of  the  company  too. 
All  these  people  working  together  for  a  common  objective  proved 
to  me  unmistakably — first  of  all  that  I  have  a  good  time  working 
under  those  circumstances  and  enjoy  myself  and  can  work  effec- 
tively under  pressure — and  also  that  if  you  put  people  together 
for  a  common  purpose  even  though  extremely  difficult  they  can  do 
the  job.   This  is  a  very  satisfying  experience. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     Thank  you  Mr.  Seymour. 
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